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The Meaning of Modulation 


BY 


RONALD WOODHAM 


Musical terminology is notoriously inexact, and of all the expressions in 
common use in the discussion of music there can be few that give rise to more 
far-reaching misunderstanding than does modulation. What follows is an 
attempt, first of all, to define the meaning of the term with some degree of 
precision, and in this I owe much to the penetrating treatment of the subject 
in Peter Wishart’s Harmony; secondly, by examining in some detail a random 
selection of extracts from contemporary writers on music, to show the extent 
to which a misconception of the nature of modulation invalidates supposedly 
serious musical criticism; and lastly, to suggest at any rate one reason for the 
widespread tolerance and commendation accorded to writings that are demon- 
strably foolish and false. 

On the surface, the meaning of modulation appears simple and straight- 
forward: modulation means change of key, where “change’’ implies both the 
process and the accomplished fact of change.* It is only when we go on to 
define “‘key”’ that difficulties arise: here any superficial definition will only serve 
to confuse the whole question of modulation. ‘‘A key is said to be established”’, 
writes Dr. Andrews, quoting from Buck’s Unjfigured Harmony, “‘when the 
dominant to tonic progression in it has been heard. Neither-of the chords 
need necessarily be in root position. It is not suggested that this ruling is the 
whole truth or even nothing but the truth, but for the moment it may suffice 
as a general principle”.* It seems a little odd to accept ‘‘as a general principle” 
even “for the moment” a description of key establishment which is at best a 
half-truth, and then proceed as Andrews does, on this basis, to an admittedly 
elementary discussion of modulation, a process whose whole raison d’étre is to 
be found in the nature of tonality. To imagine that the tonic chord is necessary 
to fix a key is quite absurd. Mozart, for instance, in the minuet of the string 
Quartet in C, K.465, proceeds on the entirely reasonable assumption that the 
key is fully established in bar 4: the tonic chord has not been sounded, yet the 
key is certain. But then, Mozart was writing for listeners and not for readers 
of harmony text books: no one but the most ingenuous music student will 
expect to find musical truth in a harmony book. In the definition of key, 
as in so many other matters concerning the language of music, Tovey is a more 
reliable guide. ‘‘Tonality is the element which groups a succession of musical 





1 Peter Wishart, Harmony (Hutchinson’s University Library), 1956. [See MR XVIII, p. 
243 _ ).J 
brief historical treatment of the meaning of modulation is to be found in Hans T. David's 
“‘Mozartean Modulations”’, Musical Quarterly, XLII, 193-212, April, 1956. 
7H. K. Andrews, The Oxford Harmony, Vol. II (London, Oxford Univ. Press, 1950), p. 95. 
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sounds intelligibly round some centre’. Here is a definition consonant with 
the ordinary man’s experience of music—‘‘a succession of musical sounds’’—a 
happening, a becoming, something that is heard in time. These sounds are 
grouped “‘intelligibly’’: the definition presupposes a listener capable of per- 
ception and understanding, able to recognize the unifying element that is 
tonality. Key cannot be defined by some glib assertion about tonic and 
dominant chords: it is something experienced by the listener, though of course 
tonic and dominant chords will doubtless contribute to the listener’s awareness 
of a given key. But the essential feature of tonality is the grouping of sounds 
round a centre, and the essential element in the experience is time. In tonal 
music we hear the tones bearing a fixed relationship to a single tone, the tonic— 
a centre which exerts as it were a gravitaticnal influence upon the tones that 
move in orbit about it. 

Once this idea of the nature of tonality is grasped, it becomes easier to 
understand what is involved in modulation—key change. Modulation means 
the establishment of a new centre with sufficient gravitational pull to draw the 
tones away from the original centre, so that they now move in a new orbit 
about a new centre. It is nothing less than the substitution of a new centre for 
the old. To put the matter in more specifically musical terms, a single tone 
has a particular meaning in a particular tonal context, but each tone has at 
least twelve possible meanings, because each of the twelve tones may be central. 
Modulation is concerned with the exploration of new tonal contexts and new 
tonal meanings. It is in this exploration of the world of tonality that composers 
have engaged for some three hundred years, always pushing back the frontiers 
and penetrating to the furthest limits and beyond. 

It becomes clear, too, from what has been said of tonality, that no composer 
is going to change his tonal centre, unless his listeners have had time—the 
all-important factor—to become aware of that centre: it is surely equally 
obvious that the process of changing centre—modulation—involving as it 
does the weakening of the influence of the original centre and the substitution 
of a new centre in such a way that it is accepted by the listener—this process 
will also take time. To abandon a tonal centre before it has been firmly 
established in the listener’s mind is a meaningless operation, and to seek to set 
up a new centre without ensuring that the grip of the old upon the tones is 
sufficiently loosened, is to fail to make a modulation. Indeed, anyone seriously 
studying musical structure will have recognized how different are the means 
employed by a composer in the exposition of a sonata movement to prepare 
the way for a new tonic, from those used in the parallel passage in the recapitu- 
lation to lead to what is in effect merely a dominant. For example, in the 
slow movement of Mozart’s string Quintet in C, notice how the composer 
prepares the way for his C major chord in bar 32: here C is to be the new tonic 
for the second subject. Then compare the wholly different approach to the 
C major chord in bar 92, where the chord is preparing for the F major entry of 





*D. F. Tovey, Musical Articles from the Encyclopaedia Britannica (Oxford University Press), 
1944, Pp. 51. 
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the second subject. One has only to substitute the last three quavers of bar 92 
and what follows for the last three quavers of bar 32 and vice versa, to realize 
how carefully Mozart has calculated his key relationships. Here certainly, the 
listener—not the looker, but the listener—can understand what is meant by 
modulation. However, we are not concerned here primarily with the actual 
means of modulation; the point to stress is that the composer needs time to 
establish his original centre, and time so to weaken its influence that he can 
successfully establish a new centre: and in this example Mozart needs time to 
unfold the extraordinarily beautiful plan he has devised to ensure that the C 
major chord of bar 92 stands in unmistakable dominant relationship to the 
tonic. 

But this, perhaps unfortunately, is not the whole truth of the matter; the 
time element is certainly of the utmost importance in the achievement and 
recognition of modulation, but there are other factors involved of which the 
listener will be aware—rhythmical stress, melodic movement and proportion. 
It is perhaps, above all, this last feature, proportion, the relation of the part 
to the whole, which precludes complete reliance on time as the sole gauge in 
assessing modulation. A simple example may help to make this clear: here 
are the first two lines of the four-line hymn tune “Winchester Old” (Ex. 1) 


Ex.1 
9¢« 


a | aid 


There are many listeners who will feel a definite change of centre from F to C 
at the end of the second line—this, in spite of what follows. Why? It is 
partly a matter of proportion and position—an important half-way point in a 
short tune, partly a matter of rhythmical stress, the C chord falling on a strong 
beat, and partly a matter of melodic movement, the semitone “‘leading-note”’ 


rise from B natural to C, the melody note in the final chord being the same 


as the bass note. In an attempt to throw light on this aspect of the problem, 
I have made a number of modifications of the second line of the tune (Ex. 2). 


Ex.2 
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At (6) a simple melodic change has been made; only those still deluded by the 
Rameau myth of the fundamental bass with its roots, root progressions and the 
like, will equate this experience with that of the original line. The important 
feature of a chord is not its root but its function, and its determining factors 
are the intervals between the bass and the upper parts, in particular the interval 
between the bass and the treble. The final chord at (b) has between its bass 
and treble the unstable interval of the third instead of the previous stable 
interval of the octave: the semitone melodic rise has now been transferred to 
an inner part and the general feeling of tonal shift, if such a feeling remains at 
all, is far less definite, especially as the final note of the melody is the “leading 
note”’ of the key of F: the sensation now is surely much more that of a stressed 
dominant in F. Even in the original line any feeling of modulation can only 
be momentary, and in the light of the succeeding bars the cadence on C is 
logically interpreted as an emphasis of the dominant rather than the establish- 
ment of a new tonic. 

At (c), while for the sake of comparison the actual shape of the final chords 
in (a) has been retained, a change in their rhythmical stress has been made; 


and the line now ends with a chord of F. The chord on G with B natural in 


the melody here takes on a new meaning. The function of a dominant chord 
in a dominant to tonic relationship, is to strengthen the ‘‘tonicness” of the 
tonic chord, its centrality and, where both its treble and bass notes are the 
tonic, its finality. So at (c) where the C chord still operates as a dominant of 
F, the G chord, the dominant of the dominant, serves to strengthen the 
“dominantness’’ of the dominant; the function of the G chord is to underline or 
stress the dominant chord. To put it another way, it gives momentum to the 
dominant, it pushes it forward to the tonic—it is the energy inherent in a 
chord with dominant function that flows into the chord it precedes and so 
reinforces this following chord: in a “‘perfect’’ cadence, for example, the energy 
is drained from the dominant and absorbed by the tonic. It is surprising that 
in the discussion of music so little emphasis is laid on the notion of energy and 
momentum, although in an art which is an ordered succession of audible 
happenings, the force which impels the listener forward from one event to the 
next is of supreme importance. 

At (d) this notion of momentum and stress has been applied to a reharmoni- 


zation of (a). The $F . thrusts us towards the G - which in turn pushes us 
on towards the C chord. The % FS has a dominant function in relation to the 


G chord which follows; it has strong momentum because of the diminished 
fifth between melody and bass seeking to close on the third; it therefore power- 
fully underlines the ‘“dominantness” of the dominant, the function that the 


G chord bears in relation to C 3; and just because the dominant chord of a 





* This chord nomenclature where the letter refers to the bass note of the chord, is adopted 
from Wishart’s Harmony. ‘ 
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given key is an all-important chord in determining tonality, some listeners 
may be the more ready to accept C as a new tonic. 


At (e) the same sort of reharmonization has been applied to (c): the A 3% 


has momentum with its diminished 5th eager to close on the third of the G chord, 
which, with its passing F in the bass, creates a thrust forward of the augmented 


fourth between treble and bass towards the sixth of the E 6” . This in turn 
is impelled forward by the passing B flat, creating a diminished fifth between 
bass and tenor towards the third of the final F : chord. All this is a continuous 


stream of sound: no one element can be removed from the flow without depri- 
ving it of its meaning and purpose. It is failure to respect this continuity that 
makes nonsense of so much harmonic analysis and harmony teaching: no 
chord, indeed no note, can be considered in isolation, detached from its context 
in time, without robbing it of its reason for existence. We are not dealing with 
dead matter but with living sounds: to remove from the stream of audible 
experience that is music a single tone or a single chord, is to kill it. 

At (f) a new second line has been devised as a further illustration of the 


notion of momentum. The Fb7 stresses the subdominant, the # F : stresses 


the G : whose falling F and rising B natural closing on C and E, stress the 


which with its passing B flat is impelled forward to the tonic 


F :. This, with its bass and treble at the stable interval of the octave, perfectly 


expresses the idea of finality. 

The chords (1) (2) (3) in (f) and the similar chords in (d) and (e) are some- 
times referred to as inter-dominant chords, and, as we have seen, they have a 
dominant function, strengthening the particular tonal significance and under- 
lining the meaning of the chords they precede. They are of frequent occurrence 
in eighteenth-century music and play an important part in the “chorale” 
harmonizations of Bach. A good example of their use may be seen in the last 
two lines of the last “chorale” of the St. John Passion (Ex. 3). 


304 bd 


Here the 4 E : emphasizes the supertonic F 4 the 5 B : stresses the sub- 


mediant C3: this is closely linked to the har7° which underlines the 
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“dominantness” of) B 3. Inthelast line the b Ep 7 thrusts towards the subdomi- 


nant, the D : gives sufficient stress to the tonic on the fourth beat of the bar, 


and k A ° minim gives impetus to the final dominant, the third of which is held 


back for good measure to aid finality in its approach to the tonic. 

The whole modulatory process may well be regarded as chordal progression 
on an expanded time-scale and the inter-dominant chord seen as closely related 
in purpose and meaning to the transition, a term that gives rise to many of the 
misconceptions about modulation. It is unfortunate that transition is used 
with three different meanings, all connected with modulation: one, as synony- 
mous with “bridge passage” leading from first to second “‘subject’’ in first 
movement form, a passage normally modulatory ; second, to describe an abrupt 
change of key, and thirdly, in the sense now to be discussed. Before examining 
it in greater detail, it may be useful at this point to restate the simple definition 
of modulation. Modulation means key change, the substitution of one tonal 
centre for another. Change of key is essentially an operation requiring time 
for its completion, yet musical experience cannot be standardized, there is no 
uniformity that can be imposed upon differing personal reactions to sound 
patterns and, as we have seen, given certain conditions of rhythm, melody, 
placing and proportion, the sensation of a momentary modulation cannot be 
dismissed as inconceivable, although a strictly logical approach would reject 
the notion. Confusion is certainly caused by the use of expressions like 
transitional or passing modulation as opposed to real or structural modulation, 
and by attempts to distinguish between the act of modulation and key change 
itself. 

It is not my purpose to discuss at length the various methods of modulation, 
but transition, in the sense now being considered, is merely part of the modu- 
latory process, a means of modulation. The system of tonality is based upon 
the subordination, the allegiance of tones to a single tone, the tonic; the 
transition undermines this allegiance by hinting at, without defining, other 
possible tonal relationships. Just as the interdominant chord underlines the 
meaning of tonally significant chords, so the transition does its work of what 
might be called tonal emancipation by highlighting various aspects of prevailing 
or impending tonality, and in the latter case, so weakens the hold of the original 
centre upon the tones that they become free to attach themselves to a new 
centre. A transition keeps the music off the ground, floating in the air, so to 
speak ; it is atonal in the sense that it is in no particular key, “non-committal”’ 
(Wishart) ; in so far as it defines a key, it ceases to be a transition. Its purpose, 
therefore, is the direct opposite of that of modulation, which is to touch down, 
to land in a new key. 

There are, as we shall see, passages that cannot be logically interpreted 
except as transitions; but, however repugnant it may be to a strictly rational 
approach to the subject, it must be admitted that there are also associations of 
tones which may be accepted by one listener as a transition and by another 
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equally experienced, as a modulation, however momentary or indefinite. 
Indeed, the same association of tones may be interpreted by the same listener 
on different occasions in opposing ways: the same passage may be invested 
with quite disparate degrees of significance and permanence. Moreover, 
listening to music involves both the perception of successive audible happenings 
as they occur, and the association of each event by the use of memory with 
what has gone before; so that, during the actual process of listening, the mean- 
ing of a passage may change for the listener. What starts out as an apparently 
obvious transition, may, by its persistence and duration, by its refusal to 
move forward from a certain point in its tonal advance, be heard eventually as 
a modulation: on the other hand, what is at first experienced as a modulation, 
may in the light of succeeding events be re-interpreted in the memory as a 
transition. 

One or two examples may help to clarify this. The first comes from Bach’s 
Sonata in E for fiute and continuo. At bar 13 of the second movement there 
begins what sounds at first like a transition, but after it has stressed the domi- 
nant in bars 14-15, instead of moving on to some other aspect of E major 
tonality, it persists in emphasizing the dominant, so that by bar 22 the listener 
is prepared to accept B as a tonic and to regard these ten bars as a modulation. 
Yet Bach is not satisfied, steps back towards E and in bars 27-29 arranges to 
stress the F sharp major chord as a necessary preliminary to the final accept- 
ance of B as a new tonic. 

Mr. Wishart has pointed out that “the sole purpose of the development 
section is to prepare for the return of the home tonic. The only constant thing 
about classical development sections is that they modulate’. Our next two 
examples come from the ‘“‘development”’ sections of two of Mozart’s piano 
concertos. The first from the first movement of the D minor K.466. The 
“development” moves from F major to G minor to E flat: these are genuine 
shifts of tonal centre with sufficient time to establish each new key. At bar 
230 a new arpeggio figure appears in the piano part, and at bar 234 there is an 
apparent shift to F minor, followed sequentially by a shift to G minor at bar 
238, followed again by a shift to A minor at bar 242. But surely not! Notice 
the way in which the piano part in the last four semiquavers of bar 241 is 
changed by the introduction of C sharp, and by its failure to run down to A 
and its emphasis instead on C sharp in bar 242. Do we really experience the 


A major chord as a tonic? If so, we are quickly disillusioned by the : of bar 


244, and by 248 it is clear that the A major is and always was a dominant. 
What then of the earlier shifts? In spite of the dominant to tonic emphasis 
of the strings, what about the wind parts? It seems clear that Mozart intends 
no shift of centre: merely a loosening of the prevailing tonality in order to 
establish his dominant. 

The second Mozart example comes from the development of the first move- 
ment of K.488. It could very reasonably be argued here that the whole 





* Wishart, Harmony, p. 37. 
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development consists of a transition from E major as a tonic to E major as a 
dominant. But let us assume for a moment that at bar 170 D minor is the 
key: the behaviour of the piano at this moment lends some support to the idea. 
Then follows a transition which refuses to establish any key centre until bar 
178, when it reveals the chord of E major as a dominant: by his skilful use of 
dissonance Mozart keeps the music moving forward, never coming in to land 
until the precise moment he has decided upon. This passage is intended by 
the composer to be atonal; attempts to define key here are misguided and 
meaningless. 

This preliminary discussion of modulation is not intended to be exhaustive, 
but mention must be made of transition in the sense of abrupt modulation. 
The use of the word “abrupt” shows at once that here the modulatory process 
does not take time, though time is involved in the establishment of the original 
key and the new key must be allowed at any rate sufficient time to make itself 
apparent to the listener. Schubert is especially fond of this sort of juxtaposi- 
tion of keys: examples are the B major to G major shift in Nacht und Trdume, 
or the C major to E flat major move in the first movement of the string Quintet. 
Mozart too has a similar predilection for this type of modulation, for instance 
B major to G major in the first movement of the E major piano Trio, or G 
minor to E flat major in Abendempfindung. Here modulation is achieved, not 
by weakening the gravitational pull of the original tonal centre, but by setting 
up a different tonal planetary system, as it were, complete with its own satellites. 

In a discussion corcerned with meanings, it is tempting to adopt a kind of 
Humpty Dumpty approach and to insist on one’s own personal definition of a 
term being universally accepted. In what follows, the argument does not 
depend for its validity upon the belief that anyone who disagrees with the 
definitions here attempted is bound to be wrong, though criticism is in fact 
directed against what can be shown to be basic misconceptions of the nature 
of tonality, and in consequence complete misunderstanding of the function of 
modulation. Nor is there any demand here that every listener should react in 
precisely the same way to a given sound pattern. So far the aim has been, 
not so much to lay down hard and fast definitions, as to clear the ground and 
clear the air, to remove the subject of modulation far away from the curious 
world of the harmony books and absurd questions set in the diploma examina- 
tions of our conservatoires, where so much of the rubbish concerning modula- 
tion is taught. The sort of question that faces the diploma candidate is one in 
which he is asked to enumerate the modulations between points A and B in a 
piece of would-be-music, as likely as not with no indication of pace. It is for 
him simply « question of adding up the accidentals, takir.zg away the key he 
first thought of, and the more the merrier! Incidentally, more often than not 
the true answer would be that no modulation has taken place, but this would 
hardly gain a diploma: these examinations are not concerned with musical 
truth. Equally remote from any serious discussion of modulation is the sort 
of viva-voce examination in which the examiner converts the possibly reluctant 
and hitherto intelligent candidate to the belief that Beethoven or some other 
similarly lunatic composer has achieved ten modulations in as many seconds. 


— 
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But our colleges and academies of Unmusic are notorious, and it might 
perhaps be argued that it matters little so long as this kind of musical nonsense 
is confined to them. Unfortunately, the same absurdities are to be found in 
much supposedly serious critical writing about music. Again, it would be of 
only minor importance were we dealing simply with a difference of opinion 
on a mere question of musical terminology. Something more fundamental is 
involved. It has been well said that “key is the mainspring of classical sonata 
form”’,” and it presumably follows that a misunderstanding of the nature of 
key and key change will affect any sane appraisal, not only of the classical 
sonata but also of the enormous field of musical literature that is rooted in 
tonality. With this in mind, it is surely not unprofitable to examine in some 
detail a number of examples of contemporary musical criticism. 

Here is Mr. Martin Cooper on Schumann's “Wenn ich in deine Augen seh’”’. . . 
“by a stroke of genius the actual words ‘weinen bitterlich’ are in no way under- 


lined harmonically . . .”.8 Yet the chord $C g under ‘‘weinen’’, stressing as 
it does the dominant of G, which is still further emphasized by the appoggiatura 
D 4 is absolutely crucial in restoring the original tonality. It would be hard 
to choose a chord more tonally significant. Mr. Cooper then seeks to persuade 


himself and us that the stressing of the C major chord by means of the By : 


in the plagal cadence progression that follows the G cadence “has the effect of 
making the whole postlude hang ambiguously between the two keys of C and 
G”. This interpretation is completely contradicted by Schumann’s rhythmical 
and melodic stress. There is no more tonal ambiguity here than there is when 
the village organist precedes a plagal cadence “‘Amen’’ with the flattened lead- 
ing note of the key. This is exactly the effect here. 

Of “Ich hab’ in Traum geweinet’’ Mr. Cooper writes “the voice part ends on 
a chord of the dominant and out of the key (dominant of A flat in the key of 


E flat minor)’’.* But this 4 G ; simply stresses the sub-dominant, a chord 


strongly linked to the dominant in defining tonality, and to make his meaning 
doubly clear Schumann leads his melody down stepwise, Fp, Ep in the voice, 


Db, Cb in the piano. Of course the : chord gives an indeterminate feeling to 


the close of the voice part, just as the : chord with the 5th at the top gives 


a less final feeling to the dominant-tonic cadence at the end of the piano post- 
lude, but this has nothing to do with being “out of the key”. 

In a reference to the opening of “‘Wer machte dich so krank’’, op. 35, no. II, 
Mr. Cooper speaks of “modulating by a chromatic slip of the bass into the 





’ Gerald Abraham, Design in Music (Oxford University Press), 1949, p. 43. 
* Schumann: A Symposium (Oxford University Press), 1952, p. 107. 
* Ibid., p. 107. 
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tonic”, A flat major, but no key has been established unless a B § chord can 


be said to establish a key, so that to speak of modulation is meaningless. In 
spite of the Buck-Andrews formula for establishing a key, it is a fact that the 
: chord on the supertonic or the $ on the subdominant when associated with 
the dominant triad or dominant 7th is sufficiently strong to define tonality 
without the tonic chord being sounded. But if in addition, the supertonic 
chord, by being itself preceded by a chord with dominant function, is given 
increased momentum in the direction of the dominant 7th, and if the dominant 
7th is followed by the tonic, it is hard to see what stronger means of establishing 
tonality could easily be devised. This procedure is precisely that adopted by 
Schumann at the opening of “Was will die einsame Traine”. Of course, musical 
composition being a logical process, Schumann has a reason for this: he wishes 
to answer his opening two-bar phrase in the tonic key of A with a quite definite 
though momentary shift to C minor in the succeeding two bars, C being the 
vocal melody note as well as the bass of the accompanying chord at the cadence 
point. To give this more emphasis, he must make his original key as firm as 
he can. Unfortunately, Mr. Cooper, noticing an A sharp, imagines this has 
something to do with the key of B minor and equates this passage with a 
totally different use of supertonic harmony at the opening of “Lied der 
Suleika”.™ Here the reference to B minor in bar 4 is part of a transition 
engaged in freeing the tones from their adherence to the tonic A. 

Of Mondnachit we are told ... “the piano prelude modulates to the 
dominant (B major) within two bars and seems to insist on it until the voice 
enters and we find ourselves almost immediately in F sharp major [presumably 
he means “‘minor’’—no matter—either is incorrect] that is to say, the key of the 
super-tonic from the point of E major (the tonic key), or the dominant from the 
point of B major”. Now consider, instead of this highly imaginative account, 
what the listener actually hears. In bar 1 over a B pedal note he hears a major 
gth chord. This is emphasized by the second bar, where the 7th above B 
descends by chromatic steps to the 5th above B in bar 3, while an A sharp rises 
to B, the G natural and A sharp together giving momentum to bar 3 which 
repeats the sense of bar 1 an octave lower. Bar 4 again generates a thrust 
towards the B chord in bar 5. No feeling of tonic so far! A re-iterated B 
follows to which in bar 6 a C sharp is added and on this note the voice enters. 
In bar 7 an E sharp in the bass coupled with the B and C sharp already present 
pushes towards and underlines a chord of F sharp minor, closely linked both 
by the rising vocal line and by a descending E in the bass to the following 


#D 8. This in turn closes its diminished 5th on the third of the E 3. Even 


©W the 5th of the chord being uppermost, no really firm tonic is felt, but as 
the voice rises to “Erde” in bar 11, we recognize the E as our tonic, as the 





1° Schumann: A Symposium, p. 109. 
™ Tbid., p. 123. 
18 Ibid., p. 122. 
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bass E sharp, F sharp, E natural, D sharp, E has already suggested pretty 
forcefully, and in bar 13 the B is accepted as a dominant, a function which 
experience would have led us to suspect from the very first bar. This is a 
somewhat long-winded account of thirteen bars of music, but a true one based 
on sounds and not on signs. Anyone who imagines that Schumann establishes 
a tonic in the first bars of this song completely misses the point of his setting. 
This is no mere technical quibble, for how could Schumann have achieved the 
magical atmosphere of this song so perfectly, had he set out from the area of 
certainty represented by an established key? No amount of knowledgeable 
chatter about Schumann’s literary taste, or the influence of Heine and all the 
rest of the musicological clap-trap, can disguise the fact that Mr. Cooper fails 
utterly to perceive the composer’s purpose and meaning. He clearly cannot 
appreciate Schumann’s extraordinarily apt handling of his text. And if Mr. 
Cooper’s judgment is at fault here, why should it be trusted in relation to 
other songs of Schumann or indeed with regard to any music which relies on a 
grasp of the nature of tonality for its proper evaluation? An interesting side- 
light on all this is the fact that the real significance of this opening passage 
would, to quote one of Mr. Cooper’s journalistic colleagues, “‘be self-evident 
in terms of sound to the most untutored beginner” ;* that is, I suppose, the 
ordinary listener who has had to rub along without Mr. Cooper’s “‘help”’. 

Of the six songs listed by Cooper as having voice parts closing “either in 
the key of the dominant or else on a dominant seventh in the tonic”, “Ich 
will meine Seele tauchen”’ closes unmistakably in the tonic; “Aus alten Marchen” 
also closes on the tonic, though the dominant to tonic move of the bass is 
delayed; “Im Rhein, im heiligen Strome” ends on the dominant triad preceded 
by an augmented sixth which, so far from giving any feeling of an ending on 
the dominant key, thrusts the dominant chord strongly towards the original 
tonic which inevitably follows two bars later. And whatever may be said of 


the close of the voice part in “Die alten, bésen lieder’’, the ° on the subdominant 


hardly qualifies as a dominant 7th or as being in the dominant key. Two out 
of six right is a very poor score and some explanation seems called for! 
Ignorance perhaps? But surely it can hardly be supposed that, even as long 
ago as 1951, the future editor of the New Oxford History of Music was incapable 
of distinguishing a perfect cadence in the tonic from one in the dominant, or 
that he was unable to appreciate the difference between being “in the dominant”’ 
and “on the dominant”, or that he didn’t know a dominant seventh when he 
saw one. Carelessness? This seems a more probable explanation, the more 
sO as on pp. 105-106 the printed example is taken from the original edition 
and Mr. Cooper’s comments refer to a transposed version of the song. Amidst 
so much confusion this may seem a smali matter, though it is a pity, when the 
author happens, as here, to be on the right tack, that there should be this 
needless lack of clarity. 





18 The Times, 1st August, 1958. 
14 Schumann: A Symposium, p. 122. 
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Tovey devotes one of his most interesting essays on the whole question of 
tonality to a discussion of Schubert’s handling of key relationships,” and it 
might be expected that any worthwhile examination of Schubert’s music 
would deal faithfully with this important aspect of his style. Examine then 
Mr. Alec Robertson’s treatment of Schubert’s songs. Of Der Doppelgénger 
he writes: “in the piano part, five bars before the final chord, there is a modula- 
tion of a heart-piercing beauty paralleled, so far as I can remember, only in the 
third bar before the end of the Crucifixus in Bach’s Mass in B minor”. It is 
true that five bars before the end there is a most remarkable chord of C major 
followed by the tonic chord doubly stressed by the two chords which precede 
it, but there is no modulation. In the B minor Mass example there is indeed a 
chift of centre, though Bach, in view of what is to follow, leaves this purposely 
indefinite with the third at the top of his G major chord. 

Of the last bar of Litanes: ‘‘For a moment we are gently lifted out of the key 
(enharmonically) and as gently returned’’..” Quite apart from the delightful 
idea of the “enharmonic” listener, it is quite impossible to be “gently lifted 
out of the key and as gently returned” in the space of a single bar, and in 
fact, because of the emphasis in the previous bars on tonic, supertonic, sub- 
dominant and again supertonic, Schubert, so far from lifting us out of the key, 
chooses the chord of the augmented sixth on the flattened sixth of the scale 
for the precise purpose of confirming the tonic. This is not to deny that it 
gives a magical touch of colour to the close. 

When of Philoktet we are informed—‘Though the song is in B minor, its 
first five bars are in G sharp minor’’,” we are bound to ask ‘““Why G sharp 
minor?” The piano prelude is engaged in stressing the diminished seventh 
chord, a chord open to a number of different interpretations. Its top note E, 
for example, may be heard as a leading note, a supertonic, a tonic, a sub- 
mediant and, bad luck for Mr. Robertson, a subdominant. But of course, 
our author has been too smart for us: he has examined the score and, as 
Schubert for convenience uses a notation with D sharps, A sharps and F double 
sharps, all doubts are at an end: the passage must be in G sharp minor! The 
point is that at this stage, Schubert has deliberately avoided defining any 
tonality, but for the clever commentator this is too simple. 

Mr. Robertson’s discussion of Am den Tod provides an excellent example of 
the confusion caused by equating the two opposing procedures of modulation 
and transition: “Schubert’s tonality is desperately restless and reaching B flat 
major [correct], . . . it passes in seven bars through B minor, D and A major, 
F sharp minor, back to B major. . . .”” Any listener who follows the semi- 
tonal rise in the accompaniment from bar 13 onwards, particularly in the bass, 
but also with notable emphasis in the other parts, especially on the fourth 
crotchet of bars 14 and 15, will be conscious of Schubert’s skilful avoidance of 





4 Tovey, “Tonality in Schubert”, Music & Letters, vol. ix, no. 4, October, 1928. 
16 Schubert: A Symposium (Lindsay Drummond), 1946, p. 172. 

1” Ibid., p. 173. 

18 Tbid., p. 178. 
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any definition of key. In fact, it is because of his continuous suspension of 
tonality that he is able so convincingly to re-establish B major in the final bar 
of the voice part. Then and only then are we able to accept the accomplished 
fact of a new centre, or rather the re-affirmation of the old. This, like the 
earlier move to B flat, is modulation: the rest is transition. 

Another example of the apparent misunderstanding of the meaning of 
modulation is found in Gerald Abraham’s discussion of the operas in The 
Mozart Companion. Of the Catalogue aria he writes, ‘There is a curious 
touch when Leporello breaks off for a moment, after the return of the minuet 
theme, to mutter in recitative, ‘But his predominant passion is for young 
beginners’; the music suddenly modulates from D to B flat, .. ."% What 
actually happens is that the dominant of D is resolved with telling effect on to 


6 
a chord of pB nS proceeding in the next bar to A "s. and then G 3 followed by 


$G $ pushes back again to the dominant. This is, of course, a remarkable and 
2 

significant moment. But the colouristic effect of the semitonally lowered 

third and sixth of the D major scale has nothing to do with modulation. On 

the contrary, the movement of the harmonies and especially of the bass line 

could not well be more purposefully designed to emphasize the dominant and 

so to underline the prevailing tonality. 

These extracts have been taken quite at random from various sources, but 
they are not untypical of a great deal of misleading and superficial musical 
comment. The articles quoted are presumably addressed in the main to 
readers, few of whom are possessed of sufficient musical knowledge or experience 
to assess the validity of what they read. Commentaries of this sort, like pro- 
gramme notes, depend for their publication, indeed for their very existence, 
on the apathy of musicians who don’t read them and on the ignorance of non- 
musicians who do, and are taken in by them. Their authors, understandably 
enough, claim considerable, some might say exaggerated, importance for their 
work: 

“The magnitude of the composer’s conception (in the Eroica Symphony) will be self- 
evident in terms of sound to the most untutored beginner, yet it is perhaps not too pre- 
sumptuous to claim that a programme note writer has just as important a part to play 
in ‘interpreting’ the music and bringing it home as conductor and orchestra. He can 
show how a revolutionary social background helped to condition Beethoven’s own 
personal philosophy, how the fiery urgency of those personal beliefs burst through and 
enlarged all existing conceptions of symphonic form and orchestration”.™ 


It is no doubt true that programme notes of the type suggested here are in- 
nocuous enough ; their only disservice to the listener is to distract him from the 
more important business of giving his attention to the actual sounds of the 
music, and making the concentrated effort needed to perceive and evaluate 





% The Mozart Companion (Rockliff), 1956, p. 299. 
*1 The Times, 1st August, 1958. 
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those tonal relationships which alone can give the clue to the meaning of 
Beethoven’s symphony. The capacity for intelligent listening will in no way 
be increased or diminished by references to “‘the revolutionary social back- 
ground” and “the fiery urgency of personal beliefs’; the composer’s sound 
patterns remain obstinately unimpressed and unmoved! 

Later we read—‘‘Nor should factual analysis be shirked, provided it is 
approached as a natural process of organic growth and not just as a set of pre- 
determined academic rules—programme notes are matters of fact’. But the 
only important facts in music are sounds, and when those are misheard, mis- 
understood and misinterpreted, sociological and psychological theorizing is 
not very helpful. The difference between Tovey’s programme notes and those 
of other writers is that Tovey preferred music to sociology and understood the 
meaning of the musical language; too often for these others, the music seems 
merely an excuse for airing philosophical speculations or regurgitating bio- 
graphical and historical information; the knowledge of the musical language 
seems pitifully inadequate. 

But with the splendid exception of Tovey’s Essays in Musical Analysis, 
programme notes tend to be ephemeral and perhaps it is as well to look for a 
moment at a work by a contemporary writer which might appear to be of more 
permanent value, C. M. Girdlestone’s Mozart’s Piano Concertos.™ ‘The whole 
movement is born of an unstable restless mood. . . . The first four bars 
betray this mood: the key is affirmed by the first, doubted by the second (are 
we in the relative minor?) and gainsaid by the third and fourth (we are inthe 
dominant)”. Certainly a stimulating and exciting account of what must 
surely be an extraordinarily interesting piece of music, with its restlessness and 
instability and three changes of tonal centre in four bars. It is something of a 
disappointment to find that the four bars described in so thrilling a fashion are 
in fact (Ex. 4) the opening tuéti of Mozart’s piano Concerto, K.449, a straight- 


Ex.4 


se 


forward four-bar phrase ending on the dominant. The tonal doubts and 
difficulties turn out to be a fantasy of the author’s mind. It is, of course, a 
fact that, in default of other evidence, the listener will accept the first note as 
the key-note, but he is certainly not disturbed by the C minor chord of the 
second bar, and if he is still using his ears rather than his eyes, and not com- 
pletely without previous experience of music, he cannot possibly accept B flat 
as a new key-note. The tonic has not shifted because its dominant has been 
strengthened by the semi-tonal rise from A natural. 





* Mozart's Piano Concertos, C. M. Girdlestone (Cassell), 1948. 
* Ibid., p. 178. 
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But Girdlestone has not finished with this passage; worse is to come. “Such 
an entry, neither major nor minor, neither tonic nor dominant, is unique in 
Mozart ; its closest analogy in classical music is with the opening of Schubert’s 
G major Quartet”.™ It is hardly necessary to remark that the two passages 
have nothing in common. Schubert certainly makes play with major and 
minor chords of G and major and minor chords of D; it is perhaps fortunate 
that so far we have been spared Professor Girdlestone’s analysis of this opening: 
heaven knows what he might make of it! 

In discussing the start of the C minor Concerto, K.491, Girdlestone again 
refers to this tutti. ‘The opening theme resembles no other first subject of 
Mozart’s; the only one which might recall it a little wouid be that of K.449... . 
It unfolds in unison, without a clear-cut outline at first, unstable and chromatic; 
with no definite key, it seems to return to the same place and yet in reality 
moves forward; in the ninth bar it gains a little in concentration; though it 
ends by coming back to the tonic, one feels it is not compelled to do so and 
might pursue for a long time its wandering course’.* Yet it is hard to see 
how Mozart with his emphasis first on the dominant of the dominant, then on 
the dominant of the subdominant before stressing the dominant of the tonic, 
could have more firmly anchored his opening thirteen bars in the tonic. 

In the further commentary on the same movement occurs one of the many 
fantastic observations in which the author reveals his ignorance of the nature 
of musical processes. Girdlestone is writing of the E flat tune first announced 
by the piano in bar 147—‘Its serenity is but apparent; the lowering of the 
leading note at its third repetition and the B natural betray instability and 
remind us of the proximity of C minor’. The passage in question is (the 
omitted string parts merely underline the basic harmony) : 

€x.5 


How much farther can musical misunderstanding go? The effect of the 
D flat and the B natural falling and rising to the C serve merely to stress the 
subdominant harmony above the tonic pedal. There is no hint whatever of 
C minor. 

We must allow the author the benefit of a misprint on p. 395 when he speaks 
of E minor, as this is correctly given in the French version as “mi bémol 
mineur’** But it is perhaps not altogether without significance that it has 
not been thought worthwhile to correct this in the latest English edition. 
After all, what is a flat more or less between friends? In the discussion of 





ba Mozart's Piano Concertos, p. 178. 


id., Pp. 394. 
#7 C. M. Girdlestone, Mozart et ses concertos pour piano (Paris: Fischbacher), 1939, Tome II, 
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K.503 one might hope, admittedly very faintly at this stage in one’s reading, 
that the reference at bar 230 of the first movement to an entry in B minor is 
also a misprint, but there it is in the French edition—‘‘si mineur . . . relatif 
mineur de l'ulira-dominante . . .’’!* Presumably Professor Girdlestone has 
noticed the $A 7 chord in bar 233 stressing the dominant chord of E minor, 
and mistakes this for an indication of B minor tonality. This would seem 
incredible were it not consistent with the writer’s observations elsewhere. 


A similar almost unbelievable misunderstanding occurs in the treatment of 
the slow movement of K.414. Here at bar 71 the author finds himself in 
A minor!® He sees a G sharp and an F natural and surely together they must 
mean the key of A minor! Actually the horn notes, the piano trill, the repeti- 
tion, all combine to tell the listener that he is poised on a dominant, and this 
the dominant of his home key. So one might continue multiplying instances 
of this lack of musical perception. But by now enough has been written to 
indicate that Professor Girdlestone is a completely unreliable guide to music, 
and that as a commentary on the actual music of Mozart’s piano concertos, his 
book must be considered almost entirely worthless. 


But this is a work that has been widely regarded as a major contribution 
to musical scholarship. Yet, if one considers for a moment Professor Girdle- 
stone’s own field of French literature, it is impossible to imagine a similar 
welcome being given to, say, a study of the works cf Racine, which was dis- 
covered to be filled with statements that were demonstrable nonsense, revealing 
the author’s almost complete lack of an elementary knowledge of the French 
language. The writer, so far from being hailed as a scholar, would have been 
dismissed as an impostor. The reason for this difference of critical approach 
in the field of music is the absence of any substantial body of informed musical 
opinion: this in turn is the direct result of the present inadequacy of musical 
education in this country. The advanced study of music is both negligible in 
quantity and lamentable in quality. The conservatoires for the most part 
have neither the staff, nor the resources, nor apparently the desire to foster the 
study of music. Indeed, one of their senior teachers has assured us that “‘there 
is no such thing as music as a study’.*® The colleges and academies exist 
mainly as blocks of teaching studios, centres which provide individual instruc- 
tion, often of a very high order, in vocal and instrumental technique, some 
opportunity for the practice of vocal and instrumental ensemble, a smattering 
of musical history, usually history without tears and without music, “aural 
training” and what is aptly named “paper work’. No attempt is made to 
co-ordinate the courses of instruction. And worst of all, the study of the 
language of music, which should be absolutely central and fundamental, is 
tacked on as an irritating and unwanted twenty minutes of “‘paper work’’ each 
week. Students are led to believe that they can perform intelligently and 
imaginatively with no knowledge of the vocabulary, grammar and syntax of 





* C. M. Girdlestone, Mozart et ses concertos pour piano, p. 447. 
* C. M. Girdlestone, Mozart's Piano Concertos, p. 142. 
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the language they are using, let alone any appreciation of the stylistic idio- 
syncracies of the various composers whose works they attempt to interpret. 
We have seen how disastrous this linguistic ignorance can be in the field of 
criticism: it is equally deplorable in the performer’s world. Small wonder that 
with this kind of set-up, there flows from the conservatoires a steady stream of 
musical ignoramuses. Not the least disturbing feature of the whole business 
is that many of these students, no doubt diploma-holders and graduates, armed 
with the little rag-bag of ill-assorted half-truths and hokum they have some- 
how managed to scrape together, will go out in the guise of music teachers to 
spread their bosh and bunkum among luckless children up and down the 
country. Needless to say, with teachers of this type, the schools are largely 
unable to produce children capable of undertaking the advanced study of 
music: and in their turn, the universities are likely to find that musicology, 
the study of everything about music except the music itself, is a more profitable 
enterprise than the study of music, which demands of the student specifically 
musical gifts and training. 

The present state of music studies has brought about a situation in which 
too much music criticism and exegesis is in the hands of writers who, however 
distinguished as linguists, journalists, or scholars in fields other than music, 
lack the aural perception and the general musical understanding to fit them for 
this important work. Unfortunately, the musically untrained reader is com- 
pletely at the mercy of the purveyors of the sort of half-baked commentary 
we have been examining: he would indeed find it hard to believe that he was 
being hoodwinked by writers whose credentials he sees no reason to doubt. 
For the musician the situation is humiliating: he is aware of valuable critical 
work being carried out in the realm of literature, yet music criticism invites 
only his contempt and ridicule: he sees his subject reduced to the level of a 
happy hunting-ground for the dilettante, and he approaches what purports 
to be a serious musical enquiry only to be fobbed off with the ill-informed and 
nonsensica] vapourings of the amateur. 

The long-term remedy for this state of affairs, as for most of our musical 
ills, lies in the radical reform of musical education: unhappily, this is unlikely 
to be achieved so long as an ignorant and gullible, if not indifferent, public 
opinion combines with the smug complacency of music education authorities 
to tolerate conditions which, were they known to exist in any other field of 
education, would long since have caused public outcry. Meanwhile, musicians 
must be on their guard against sham, and ready to expose the falsehood which 
abounds in present-day critical writings. Above all, they must insist that 
those who essay the vital business of the examination and evaluation of 
musical literature should be possessed of a thorough knowledge of the language. 
Of this, not the least important part may well be the understanding of the 
nature of tonality and the meaning of modulation. 





Radical harmonic Procedures in Berlioz 


BY 


PHILIP FRIEDHEIM 


THE curious personality of Hector Berlioz (1803-69) has evoked and provoked 
much critical comment. While his personal life has drawn minute scrutiny, 
analyses of his musical style remain surprisingly incomplete, centring mainly 
on his orchestration. One is continually told that no idea of the effect of this 
or that passage can be gained from an examination of the piano score; one must 
hear the actual instrumental sound to comprehend it. The ultimate basis for 
the judgment of any composition, however, must rest in the notes themselves. 
Certain passages, such as the “Tuba mirum” or the “‘Hostias” from the Requiem, 
seem to rely primarily on instrumental colour for their effect, while the specific 
pitches employed seem to be of secondary importance. Nevertheless, apart 
from these few isolated sections, much of the colourful character of Berlioz’ 
music comes from the unorthodox way in which the harmony is treated. While 
his radical exploitation of distant tonal relationships antedates certain later 
nineteenth-century practices, the original motivation for these procedures will 
be shown to be quite different from that of Wagner or Franck. 

Although Berlioz’ harmony has been a matter of interest to many writers, 
it appears never to have been made the basis of any extensive study. At 
present the only detailed information on the subject can be found in a single 
article in the commemorative ‘Berlioz’ volume of La Revue Musicale." The 
“Berlioz” article in the latest edition of Grove’s Dictionary mentions the 
“poverty” of the composer’s harmony and the “‘perfectly trite triads set against 
the salient notes of a tune”. The writer continues: 


As we know his harmony, then, it is sometimes his own, sometimes that of a young 
student providing an accompaniment for a given tune according to the elementary 
teaching of his Conservatoire professor, and sometimes again it came from a famous 
vocal artist of no great musical pretensions. His being content with the poor chordal 
supports which he improvised, which were transmitted to him or which someone 
arranged for him, argues an astonishing insufficiency of his harmonic sense. He failed 
to notice those incomplete chords, those defective progressions, those hidden octaves and 
faulty basses, in short all the shortcomings with which he is reproached, and they all 
passed his eyes or his ears as accidents of no great importance. . . . It sometimes 
threw up effects as happy as they are unforseen . . . but in such discoveries on the 
part of an artist who disdains the grammar taught by the schools and whose care is 
above all else for the expressive force of his scores one may also see merely the evidence 


of ignorance and bungling.* 





Richard Mase, 1936), “Berlioz, Harmoniste”, Hector Berlioz, La Revue Musicale (Paris, Editions 


’ = soe 15-30. 
“Berlioz”, Grove’s Dictionary of Music and Musicians (New York, St. Martin's 
sce aan eb Te 664 f. (London, Macmillan.) 
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A writer with a less rigid approach, Charles Koechlin, comments: 


but one cannot claim that he is not a harmonist. On the contrary, it is a miracle that 
he discovered so many things almost completely by himself. As for the question of the 
choice of chords and progressions, at least they are not determined by the rules and 
practices of the school.’ 


He quotes a number of passages containing unusual or daring harmonic pro- 
gressions, but does not attempt to reduce these to any consistent pattern. 
Even Jacques Barzun’s extensive study of Berlioz goes no further in this area 
than to insist that the orchestration clarifies certain awkward voice-leadings.‘ 

If it were true that the peculiarities of the composer’s music result from his 
own ‘bungling’ and the haphazard harmonizations of his melodies by other 
people, then an analysis could not reveal any over-all system or method of 
approach. As we shall see, however, his music reveals a number of consistent 
evasions of traditional procedures, recurring harmonic oddities that form a 
recognizable if precocious pattern. It is the purpose of this article to define 
the procedures used when the music does not conform to traditional harmonic 
laws. It can be stated immediately that it is the context rather than the 
vocabulary itself which is likely to be unorthodox. Berlioz rarely uses unusual 
chords for his effects but rather, unexpected juxtapositions of familiar material. 
Thus a passage consisting exclusively of simple triads may sound strange 
because of the relationships these chords have with each other. 

The strongest generality which one can make concerning the special 
character of Berlioz’ harmonic thinking is to note his preference for so-called 
““weak’’ progressions, 1.¢., where roots move up in thirds, or down in seconds or 
fourths, rather than the conventional “‘strong’’ progressions, where roots move 
either down in thirds, or up in seconds and fourths. A characteristic passage 
demonstrating weak progressions occurs in the tenor aria “Merci, doux cré- 
puscule” from La Damnation de Faust. The beginning of this aria reveals one 
of Berlioz’ most characteristic compositional procedures, that of devising a 


Ex.1 
Andante sostenuto 





3“. . . mais on ne saurait prétendre que ce ne soit pas un harmoniste. Miracle, au contraire, 
qu’il ait trouvé tant de choses, presque tout seul; et pour la question du choix des accords et des 
enchainements, ce n’est pas au moyen des régles ni des usages de l’Ecole qu’on la résoudra’”’. 
Charles Koechlin: Traité de l’Harmonie (Paris, M. Eschig & Cie., 1927), II, 176. 

* Jacques Barzun: Berlioz and the Romantic Century (Boston, Little, Brown and Company, 
1950), I, 456f. (London, Gollancz.) 
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number of different harmonizations for the same melody. Here, at the entrance 
of the tenor voice in measure 5, the theme is harmonized in a conventional 
manner. When the same melody is used as an introduction, however, the 
harmonies are altered. A V of II is introduced in the second and third 
measures, and the subdominant removed from the fourth. 

While this procedure is not so unusual in itself, it can become so if it is 
carried to any extreme. If a theme is harmonized in more than two different 
ways, it quickly becomes a problem of what new chord can be placed under a 
given note, rather than what chord will lead smoothly into the next one. 
The inevitable result is that, no matter how conventional the original setting, 
each repetition sounds more and more unusual. A number of clear examples of 
this occur in the composer’s Te Dewm, of which the “Te ergo quaesumus”’ is 
typical. 


Mefoay Fe 








Ast A 
Harmonization | 























A completely new version of this melody occurs at the end of the movement 
where the theme is put into major and placed in the bass while a series of root- 
position triads are built over it. This produces a large number of weak pro- 
gressions and a new melody in the soprano. 


An extreme example of a variety of harmonizations applied to a single 
theme occurs in the ““7#bi omnes’’ movement of the Te Deum, where the same 
four-bar phrase occurs eight times, each with a different chordal accompani- 
ment. 

This type of compositional procedure functions beyond the limited sphere 
of melodic harmonization. Part of a chord sequence, or even a unison passage, 
is often changed. Some portions of the original music always remain unaltered 
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while others are changed upon each repetition. A harmonic reduction of 
parallel passages from the “Reine Mab” scherzo of Roméo et Juliette as well as 
a unison passage associated with Méphistophélés in La Damnation de Faust 
will demonstrate this procedure. These passages are both of an unusual 
harmonic nature, quite apart from the type of variation demonstrated here. 
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In the first quotation above, the chords in the columns headed &) are altered 
upon each repetition while the others remain unchanged. In the next quota- 
tion, the second phrase begins and ends on the same pitches as the original, 
but a portion of the middle section is transposed down a half-step. The 
excessive use of tritone melodic intervals renders this passage practically 
atonal. This type of harmonic variation, keeping part of a progression intact 
while altering only individual chords, invariably results in a large number of 
weak progressions and in frequent appearances of harmonically non-functional 
diminished-seventh chords. 

Ideally, one should analyze diminished-seventh chords in terms of their 
function and therefore treat them as ninth chords without roots. The root is 
introduced into the analysis in order to clarify the function of the chord and the 
resolution of the pitches. In most cases this approach appears theoretically 
sound and more meaningful than simply referring to the chord as “roving”. 
In the case of Berlioz, however, one is often unable to arrive at a method of 
explaining his use of these chords, especially when they occur as a result of the 
type of harmonic variation described above. They appear between any 
and every type of chord, and are often resolved in an inexplicable manner. 
One is forced to conclude that for Berlioz the diminished-seventh chord was 
used as a roving harmony, which could therefore be sounded between two other- 
wise unrelated harmonies. A passage from the tenor aria from La Damnation 
de Faust previously mentioned is typical in that the two diminished-seventh 
chords, which cannot be fully explained in terms of root function, act as a 
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bridge to a b-minor cadence within an F-major tonality. The one rule which 
appears to be observed is that of smooth voice-leading. It is suggested that 
the symbol X, be used in the harmonic analysis to indicate the non-functional 
aspect of the chord. 


Ex.S 
Andante sostenuto 











Long passages based entirely on chromatically descending diminished 
chords are common. Examples may be found in the song “Le Specire de la 
Rose” from Les Nuits d’Eté, and at the beginning of the Chasse royale scene 
from Les Troyens a Carthage. A particularly unusual progression based upon 
the exclusive use of these harmonies occurs where two separate chord-blocks 
move in contrary motion, one in half-steps and the other in whole steps. 
Here are two examples, the first, certainly among the earliest appeavances of 
the whole-tone scale in western music, taken from the Francs-Juges overture 
(1827), and the second from the prelude to Les Troyens a Carthage (1859). 


















































Passages which are not restricted to a given key, but are basically ambiguous 
tonally, occur quite frequently in Berlioz. Most of the examples of this type 
accompany the recitatives. The following harmonic sequence from La Dam- 
nation de Faust occurs in the second part of the work, following the Easter 
hymn. 

In analyzing Berlioz’ music for examples of weak progressions, one is 
continually confronted with a characteristic passage where the root moves up 
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a third. This constitutes one of the essential aspects of the composer’s har- 
monic thinking. A typical example occurs in Roméo et Juliette. 


An analysis of harmonic progressions must consider more than the relation- 
ship of immediately neighbouring chords. The structure indicated by the 
symbols /-JV-V-I, for example, may also apply to an entire movement in 
general or to a complete work. Thus certain harmonic sequences that are 
especially characteristic of Berlioz will be found to appear not only as chord 
progressions but also as the bases for larger structures extending over broad 
musical areas. 

The mediant chord is frequently raised to such a degree of importance and 
is treated in such a variety of ways that one is led to try to account for its 
special attraction. This apparently lies in the fact that, of the six functioning 
harmonic roots in any major key, the mediant appears to be the least stable. 
The is, JV, and vi triads all tend to support and affirm the basic V-J structure 
of tonality in their own way. The mediant, however, limited traditionally to 
a movement towards JV or vi, is not as closely bound to this structure. 
Actually, it is in those composers who most consciously expanded tonal rela- 
tions, such as Wagner or Franck, that the use of the mediant area, and by 
implication sections modulating up in thirds, becomes a notable characteristic. 

In Berlioz’ music the mediant chord is often emphasized by being preceded 
by its dominant. An example of this can be found in the “Villanelle”’ from 
Les Nuits @’Eté. At other times it is altered to become a major triad, as in 
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“Le Spectre de la Rose’, also from Les Nuits d’Eté. Quite frequently the scale 


Ex.10 


er 


degree is chromatically altered, and a subsidiary section of a larger movement is 
then based on the new key derived from this pitch. The love music from 
Roméo et Juliette, in A major, has subsidiary sections in both C major and c¥ 
minor. The “Quaerens me’ from the Requiem, also in A, has two subsidiary 
sections in the very same keys. 

Berlioz seems to have a particular fondness for passages modulating up in 
thirds from F major to Ab major. Three different sections from La Damna- 
tion de Faust are all constructed within this tonal pattern: the Easter hymn, 
and the arias “Merci, doux crépuscule’’, and ““D’ amour l’ardente flamme”’. This 
last aria modulates to A b twice for two different subordinate sections, each time 
returning to the initial key. Thus the tonal structure is: F-A )-F-Ab-F. 

The extent of the use of the mediant as a triad as well as a harmonic area 
can be demonstrated by noting its significant appearances within a single work. 
In Les Troyens a Carthage the opening chorus is in Ep, and is followed by a 
second chorus in G. This in turn has a middle section in 5 minor, and ends 
with an orchestral cadence in which a V of III is placed after the mediant, 
proceeding to the dominant. The “Cortége des Laboureurs’’, later in this same 





, 


act, is in 6 minor, and modulates first to the relative major D, and from there 
up to /¥%, the minor dominant. In the second act of the opera, Narbal’s aria 
is in G major with a middle section in Bb, while the ballet, also in G, has a 
middle section in 6 minor. Iopas’ aria, immediately following the ballet, 
contains the uncommon progression V-JV-III in the opening phrase, with the 
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mediant triad altered to act as a V of vi. The sailor’s song at the opening of 
the third act, in Bb, also ends one of the phrases on an unexpected major 
mediant triad. 

Berlioz’ particular fondness for melodic sequences modulating up in thirds 
is often pushed to extremes. Even Wagner, who characteristically used this 
device, never took his theme through more than three keys (in the middle 
section of the Pilgrim’s chorus from Tannhduser, for example, or the opening 
of Tristan und Isolde, or the “Glaubensmotif” in Parsifal). Berlioz, on the 
other hand, begins La Damnation de Faust with a short melody repeated four 
times, each time modulating up a third from the preceding key. Thus the first 
eight bars are in D major, the next eight in /# minor, then A major, and finally 
c# minor. The C# then becomes the leading tone, and the original key is once 
more established. 

The most elaborate example of this procedure, and surely one of the most 
unusual key structures ever invented, occurs in the ““Dignare, Domine” from 
the Te Deum. The movement modulates up in thirds through no less than five 
different keys, and then returns down again in thirds to the tonic through a 
different set of keys! The tonal structure of the movement begins: D, f minor, 
aminor,C, Ep. A sudden chromatic shift brings the key up a half-tone to E, 
where it then begins to descend through the new keys of c# minor, A, and /¢ 
minor, until it finally returns to the initial D. Each of the ten sections of the 
work has its own tonic pedal sustained throughout in the bass. 

The orchestral introduction to this movement suggests the entire tonal 
structure in miniature. Each of the melodic phrases begins in turn on J, iti, 
V, ##, and J. Berlioz reinforced the structural character of this passage by 
preceding each of these chords with its own dominant. 


Ex.13 
Moderato 






































An analysis of the tonal organization of the large dramatic works presents 
serious problems. La Damnation de Faust does not even end in the same key 
with which it begins. Roméo et Juliette, the Requiem and the Te Deum all 
close in the same key with which they open, but neither these tonalities nor 
their dominants appear in the course of the works. Curiously, while the inner 
movements are not directly related to the outer ones, they sometimes revolve 
around a different centre of their own. The Te Dewm illustrates this point. 
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Te Dewm .... aN oa ae 

Tibi omnes .. ‘a ae ont 

Dignare, Domine .. - om 

Christe Rex .. os ie cot a 

Te ergo ss os $s -- g minor, G 
Judex crederis ‘a ns .. 6b minor, Dp, Bb 


While the outer movements are in Bb, the others, with the exception of the 
minor portion of “Te ergo’’, are not in directly related keys. They are all 
related to the D tonality, however, which functions, characteristically, as a 
mediant to the Bb. 

In Roméo et Juliette, a large number of the inner movements are in F major, 
a key a diminished fifth away from the B of the outer ones. In the following 
diagram the recitatives have been eliminated, and only the tonally stable areas 
have been listed. 


Part x Introduction 
Aria (Alto) 
Aria (Tenor) 
Part 2 Roméoseul.. 
Grande Féte chez Capulet 
Scéne d’amour 
La Reine Mab .. 


Convoi funébre 
Invocation ‘ 
Aria I (Baritone) 
Aria 1! (Baritone) 
Finale 


Although La Damnation de Faust does not end in the key with which it 
begins, the opening tonality plays a prominent role throughout the score. It 
vanishes, however, during the course of the third part. The work can there- 
fore be said to be in D even though it endsin Dp. Of the remaining keys, the 
most important one, by now almost predictable, is F, the familiar mediant. 


Part 1 Introduction .. a es se ve <i» 
Ronde de Paysans .. As én s< .. €minor, G 
Marche Hongroise_.. bie es oe ~ & 

Part 2 Faust seul dans son cabinet de travail es .. f# minor 
Chant de la Féte de Paques ; ps es 
Choeur de Buveurs .. oy pid a a. ae 
Chanson de Brander .. we ne - 


| 


“Amen” Fugue e 
Chanson de Méphisto .. 
Air de Méphisto 

Songe de Faust 

Ballet des Sylphes 
Choeur de Soldats 


BOooonsd 


a 
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Part 3 Tambours et trompettes 
Air de Faust .. ; 
Le Roi de Thulé 
Menuet des Follets 
Sérénade de Méphisto . . 
Trio avec Choeur 


Romance de Marguerite 
Invocation a la nature 
La Course a l’abime 
Pandaemonium 

Choeur d’Esprits célestes 


Thus we see evidence of the same emphasis on the major mediant appearing 
not only as a chord progression and a modulating area, but also as part of the 
larger tonal structure of a major work. 

One of the reasons for Berlioz’ delight in altering the mode of a given scale 
degree is that he is fascinated with the possibilities of combining both major and 
minor keys within a single tonal area. Into a major key he will freely introduce 
harmonies borrowed from either the relative or parallel minor. The peasants’ 
chorus in the first part of La Damnation de Faust hovers so ambiguously between 
G major and e minor that one is ultimately not sure of the actual key of the 
movement. The drinking chorus in Auerbach’s cellar, from the same work, 
also moves simultaneously through its major and relative minor keys.°® 

A possible explanation for the unusual treatment of the mediant appears 
upon consideration of the various combinations of the two modes on the same 
scale-degree. There now occur two different root choices for both the i# and 
vi chords. This helps explain a number of strange passages. The scherzo 
from Roméo et Juliette, for example, while in F, contains two contrasting 
sections respectively in Ab and Db, areas borrowed from the minor tonality. 
Les Troyens a Carthage opens in F with the unusual progression vi-111-V,-I, 


























which is repeated in minor four bars later, resulting in a set of completely 
different chords. 





5 While Jan La Rue’s article on “Bifocal Tonality: an Explanation for Ambiguous Baroque 
Cadences’’, Essays on Music in Honor of Archibald Thompson Davison (Cambridge, husetts, 
Harvard University, 1957), 173-84, is limited to a study of the Baroque era, the principle is 
particularly applicable to certain nineteenth-century practices. Professor La Rue’s invaluable 
acsistance during the preparation of this article is gratefully acknowledged. 
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By allowing for the free combination on the same root of harmonies from 
both the major and minor modes, one can view certain otherwise ambiguous 
passages in terms of a single tonality. The following is a harmonic reduction 
of the entire ‘‘Hosttas’’ movement of the Requiem. 


Ex.16 


Pa o 


Passages from the “‘Hostias’’ are often quoted in orchestration textbooks as 
examples of unique instrumental colour. The harmony itself, however, with 
its obscure tonal implications, contributes considerably to the special character 
of the whole. The movement is in two parts, both of which end with a 
V-VI-iv-4 cadence in bp minor. The first part appears to begin in G major, 
and the second with the identical passage transposed down a third to Eb. 
When the opening of this movement is repeated near the end of the Requiem, 
it is preceded by an introduction which makes it clear that the opening G chord 
is, at least for te moment, the tonic. One might therefore reasonably accept 
an analysis which interprets the movement in terms of a series of shifting 
tonalities: G major, bp minor, Ep major, bp minor. The openings of the two 
sections, however, although outwardly transpositions of the same music into 
two different keys, use only chords found within the bimodal Bb tonality, 
i.¢., the tonality as understood in both its major and minor modes. The 
movement now opens with two consecutive but different V7 chords, one on G 
and the other on Gb (F#). This leads into a 16/4 and the cadence. The second 
section opens with a JV followed by two different J7J chords, one on D and the 
other on Dp. Again a tonic chord leads into the same final cadence. This 
unusual structure is characteristic of the essence of Berlioz’ harmonic thinking 
not so much in terms of its final sound as in its experimental attitude. 

After the use of progressions based on root movements up in thirds, Berlioz 
seems to prefer those moving down in seconds. A lengthy example of this, 
one which traverses the entire octave scale, occurs in Herod’s aria from 
L’Enfance du Christ. 
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An unusual appearance of this type of progression occurs in the last move- 
ment of the Reguiem. The work closes with a six-fold “Amen”, each phrase 
of which ends on a J chord. The first of these is preceded by a JV, the next 
by a 44, then 4%, followed by two different major chords built on the lowered 
second degree, and finally a V-J cadence. 


Ex.18 

































































At the beginning of this movement, one finds the same principle that governs 
the end used in a reverse order. 
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Here, a triad that will be understood by the ear in retrospect as the supertonic 
is used as a pivot between a series of step-wise chords which now lead upward 
to the dominant. Thus the main body of the movement is framed by two 
artificially constructed chord progressions, one a varied retrogression of the 
other. 

This type of stepwise progression often takes the form of an oscillation 
between two chords a tone apart. In one sense this is not a progression at all, 
since such a passage does not move in any specific direction. The following 
examples, taken from “L’ Absence” from Les Nuits d’Eié and the love music 
from Roméo et Juliette, demonstrate this procedure. 


















































In the main theme of the second mouvement of Harold en Italie the principle 
of stepwise progressions is applied in a different manner. Here the chords 
move upward and are separated, not by a single stationary triad, but by a 
melodic line. Each phrase ends on a chord a step higher than the last one. 
As in Ex. 13, Berlioz strengthens the direction by placing secondary dominants 
before each chord. 
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A similar procedure, but one not so rigidly applied, occurs in the orchestral 
interlude describing the repose of the Holy Family from L’Enfance du Christ. 
Although the movement itself is in a4 minor, each of the four-bar units at the 
beginning ends on a different chord, also preceded by its dominant. The first 
five phrases close successively in d minor, ¢ minor, g minor, A major, and 4 
minor. 

Any analysis of Berlioz’ harmony which includes L’Enfance du Christ as 
a representative work must mention the use of modality in his music. Passages 
in this oratorio employ a number of different modes in an attempt to achieve 
an archaic atmosphere. Thus the prelude to the second part as well as the 
tenor narration opening the third part is aeolian (natural minor). Of par- 
ticular interest is Herod's aria, in the phrygian mode. The orchestral intro- 
duction ends with a lowered vit6-i cadence, 


which harmony is repeated in the opening phrase of the aria 





and at all cadence points throughout the movement except at the end. Here, 
through an unexpected harmonic twist, the tonic is preceded, not by a chord a 
step below it, but by a Neapolitan sixth a half step above. 








The unorthodox harmonies demanded by the use of the modal scales, in 
particular the avoidance of the major dominant, are exploited by the composer 
in a number of works. The exotic dance of the Nubian slaves from the second 
act of Les Troyens 4 Carthage employs the phrygian mode throughout. The 
opening of Part Two of La Damnation de Faust is aeolian, which again creates 
opportunities for the use of the minor dominant chord. Even when the modes 
as such are not used, Berlioz occasionally alters the dominant, making it 
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minor. The scene in L’Enfance du Christ where Mary and Joseph wander the 
streets of Sais contains a large number of minor dominant chords as well as an 
entire harmonic area in that key. In the remarkable invocation to nature 
from La Damnation de Faust, with its incredible modulations, the final chord is 
preceded by its minor dominant. 


The preceding pages present a sampling rather than a total survey of 
Berlioz’ harmonic procedures. It would seem clear from the material dis- 
cussed, however, that the unusual passages are neither the result of accident 
nor of the indiscriminate use of other people’s harmonizations of his melodies. 
The continual recurrence of particuiar devices would not have been found in 
the music of a composer whose methods were merely haphazard. 

Berlioz apparently conceived unusual progressions with a logic other than 
that of functional harmony in mind. The unorthodox character and puzzling 
effect of many individual passages derives from this special attitude toward 
composition. The application of a number of “constructed” harmonic devices 
results in unusual tonal relationships that seem to occur not so much because 
the sound appealed to Berlioz as because the idea appealed to him. Thus the 
aural effect may not always have been the primary basis for his compositions. 





Mahler: a thematic Archetype 


BY 


PHILIP T. BARFORD 


PERMEATING a great deal of Mahler’s music there is a pentatonic archetype, the 
constant reiteration of which bestows a characteristic affective tone and a 
fundamental pattern of melodic structure upon many of his important works. 
At the time of writing I have counted ninety-two thematic passages which are 
either simple statements, elaborations or chromatic variations of this simple 


The examples printed below are from the last Riickert songs, Das Lied von 
der Erde, and the ten symphonies. When he has studied them, and referred 
to their context, the reader may disagree that some of these fragments are 
thematically related to the archetype quoted above. He will be entitled to his 
opinion; but he will still have to agree that by far the greatest number are 
children of this parent figure. 

The examples tell their own story—a story which I believe has a good and 
a bad side. I shall give my own version of it in commenting on the psycho- 
logical, intellectual and spiritual aspects of Mahler’s development as a composer. 

The Archetype—A—consists basically of three steps upward, a leap, and a 
step down, and can therefore be considered in three abstract phases: 


Atty AG RA 
0S = SS 


The retrograde version of A (i) must also be taken into account. The total 
inversion of A occurs at one significant moment in Mahler’s greatest work, 
Das Lied von der Erde. A (1) can therefore be included as a variant of A. 
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Taken as a whole, A can be considered in two ways: firstly, as a definite 
thematic motif, with the intervals much as given though with a number of 
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rhythmic permutations; secondly, as an abstract thematic idea giving rise to 
extensions, elaborations and variations which treat the given intervals with 
more or less freedom. For example, the presence of A can be emotionally 
sensed and thematically traced when the leaping fourth becomes a wider or 
narrower interval. (See Ex. 57 from the slow movement of the fourth Sym- 
phony.) Despite the latitude with which it is treated, A is again clearly active 
throughout a great part of the eighth Symphony. (See Exs. 27 to 33 inc.) 
There are many similar cases. 

The following examples are cumulative evidence that A is some kind of 
tonal symbol. We may legitimately wonder whether it was an unconscious 
tdée fixe, or whether Mahler consciously adopted it for almost universal use 
because it seemed to crystallize a kind of religious longing (A (i)), boundless 
aspiration frequently associated with texts of a mystical character (A (ii)), and 
the element of resignation (A (iii)) which became such a feature of the last years, 
and which is so wonderfully expressed in the last ‘ewig’ of Das Lied von der 
Erde. These are no more than the most tentative suggestions which I would 
not wish to be taken too seriously. Another question we shall have to con- 
sider, after studying the examples, is whether this underlying monothematicism 
indicated a sterility of which Mahler was well aware. Some of the later ex- 
amples—especially in the purely instrumental symphonies—seem like tortuous 
agonizings wrested from the archetype by an emotional orgy intellectually 
engendered. After studying the score of the seventh Symphony with great 
concentration and as much objectivity as I could muster, I felt inclined to agree 
with Mahler that some special act of invocation was indeed necessary at this 
crisis of his life. At all events, the muse re-directed him to a fuller exploration 
of the possibilities of A in association with ideas of a mystical and aspirational 
character, ideas already expressed in the second Symphony. Compare, for 
example, the last notes of the song Urlicht with “‘accende lumen sensibus”’ in the 
eighth Symphony (Exs. 49 and 27). 

It is, of course, true, that from the earliest times certain standard tonal 
patterns have been associated with certain religious ideas—upward runs for 
resurrections, downward plunges for descents into hell, etc. The reader will 
be able to furnish countless examples for himself. But in this paper I shall be 
concerned not with such universal symbols of musical consciousness but with 
Mahler’s private symbols. 


The examples which follow are not arranged in chronological order. They 
begin with clear statements of A found in the later works, and continue with 
the vocal and choral symphonies. The purely instrumental works are con- 
sidered last. Complete statements of A are indicated, where necessary, by 
brackets without a number. Partial statements are indicated by A (i), 
A (ii), etc. In some cases I have sketched the archetype underneath a passage 
which seems to me to express it. The reader is expressly urged not to accept 
or reject my contentions on the basis of the examples alone; but to study the 
scores in detail. In this way he wil! realize for himself the almost uncanny 
omnipresence of A in Mahler’s writing. 
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Any conclusions we draw from this mass of evidence must remain specu- 
lative. There is no occasion for dogmatism. The truth seems too subtle, 
psychologically speaking, to be captured by either serialist or symbolist. In 
a special sense, this thematic archetype is Mahler. 

The first point to consider is that we are not dealing with a purely abstract 
arrangement of notes fabricated for specific structural purposes. A is obviously 
a musical expression of some recurrent pattern of experience. When we ask 
what such a recurrent pattern can be, it is all too easy to define it in terms of 
emotion or feeling; but this kind of limiting definition is a mistake. The 
general proposition ‘“Music is an expression of Emotion” is banal in its obvious 
limitations, and the simpler proposition ‘“Music is Expression” is banal in its 
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generality. Any specific moment of consciousness, especially during the process 
of creation, is characterized by an interfused unity of different kinds of 
associated experience. One can, for instance, be considering a concept and 
experiencing an emotional attachment to it at the same time. If one is a 
musician, painter, poet or sculptor, the interfused intellectual and emotional 
function can spontaneously express itself in a sensuous medium. And there is 
also such a thing as spiritual intimation to be reckoned with. Human exper- 
ience does not stop short at thought and emotion. The listener apprehends an 
interfused content. He is potentially capable of integrated response. He 
can, that is, enjoy the sensuous medium, experience an emotional reaction, and 
even feel elevated towards some idea or concept. He can do all this without 
violating the simple truth that the music is an intrinsic, objective phenomenon. 
Music can and does convey interfused factors, because it is conceived in an 
interfused state of awareness, and after listening it is virtually impossible to 
disentangle them. 

A melody, then, can convey the affective tone of a moment of experience 
which ultimately defies analysis into specific psychological contents. Explana- 
tion in terms of one dimension of human experience is false. Even a composer 
who believes himself to be expressing a specific programmatic content is 
deluded if he thinks the note pattern can be pinned down in any absolute 
sense by that content. 

Faced with this situation, we can do either of two things. We can eschew, 
quite legitimately, any attempt to interpret, explain, or analyze the psycho- 
logical content of musical experience. Or we can risk an analysis from as 
many different psychological standpoints as seem compatible with that ex- 
perience. Some of these standpoints may be suggested by known factors in the 
psychology of the composer and in the circumstances of his life. The first 
alternative is obviously safer, and it is certainly more respectable in the 
climate of modern criticism. The second can bring one to the brink of ab- 
surdity ; but for the sake of understanding our own nature we must always push 
our imaginative penetration of the objective world to the utmost. The present 
dichotomy between what is held to be inviolably objective and irrelevantly 
subjective is itself the fabrication of a one-sided mentalism. The objectivity 
of the objective world, after three centuries of science, is absolutely assured. 
What we now have to do is to understand the way human minds work in 
relation to this guaranteed objectivity. This involves the attempt to com- 
prehend the unity of a total situation which must always be composed of 
“outside” elements and obstinately assertive “inside” ones. A moment of 
musicai experience is such a total situation, and it stimulates the intuitive 
resources of the mind. 

We might profitably recall a theory of Bergson, expressed in his celebrated 
Introduction to Metaphysics. The metaphysical understanding, said Bergson, 
works through Intuition, and it is intuition alone which takes us to the inner- 
most essence of a phenomenon, from which standpoint alone can we contemplate 
its true nature and significance. When we take up the intuitional position, we 
transcend all degrees of relativity, and reach a moment when the experience of 
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the objective phenomenon is self-illuminating. This is like an echo of a central 
doctrine of Buddhism. The Buddhist, however, would say that when such a 
standpoint is achieved, nothing whatever could be said about the phenomenon, 
and all that had previously been said would be seen to have only a relative 
application. Bergson contrasts the more orthodox scientific approach with 
this kind of intuitive insight. Objective analysis only multiplies the number 
of external standpoints from which we survey the object; and however many 
objective standpoints we achieve, the sum total never gives the direct wordless 
understanding which characterizes intuitive insight. Intuition is synthetic 
and integral. Analysis is relative and fragmentary. Analysis is perfectly 
compatible with intuition provided intuition comes first. In such a case, 
one would expect intuition to direct analytical procedure along the most 
rewarding lines, and to exclude ruthlessly from critical consideration all that is 
seen to be irrelevant. 

All this is very relevant to the procedures of musical criticism, and it must 
shape our attitude to the archetype. When analysis and psychological 
interpretation have done their utmost, the music itself still confronts us in its 
wholeness, its integrated function, its interfusion. The voice of the psycholo- 
gist, the analyst, the musicologist must eventually be silenced in the presence 
of the thing. We can, so to speak, amuse ourselves afterwards with our learned 
discussions ; and it is the faith of some that these have their place in that phase 
of the collective human consciousness called “civilization’’. 

With these provisos, the reader is invited to muse upon A, to sing it to 
himself, repeating it sequentially, in short, to “get it on his mind” for a time. 
In my own case, I discovered that I had had A on my mind for a long time 
before I suddenly became conscious of it. Then I recollected that it was 
Mahlerian. On looking through my scores I found it almost everywhere, 
though I remembered hearing it first in the slow movement of the fourth 
Symphony, the first Mahler I ever heard. Then I began an earnest search, 
and the result is the above collection of examples. I have deliberately 
omitted Kindertotenlieder and most of the songs because it seemed to me that 
the list might otherwise have grown to inordinate proportions. One reaches a 
point where one can sense A in almost everything Mahler wrote. This is not 
because it is, in fact, quite so universal in its literal form, but because 
it crystallizes so aptly one’s own reactions to Mahler. 

It is common for some listeners to become emotionally identified with 
Mahler’s music. I have known quite a few people who, having become devoted 
Mahlerians, eventually found themselves living in a world of melancholy intro- 
spection and romantic aspiration, in relation to which their daily duties and 
responsibilities came to seem an unpleasantly irritating obtrusion. Our 
composer is not unique in being able to compel this kind of devotion ; but he is 
the most clear-cut example of a composer who can mould the unconscious 
attitudes of the listener through aural perception. 

If we grant that throughout his emotional and philosophical development 
as a man and his musical development as a composer there is a common factor, 
a kind of unconscious misus, an irresistible drive of the psyche towards 
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self-negation and self-transcendence, and if we grant that this self-destroying 
tendency found various expression in the aesthetic transmutation of death, 
love, religious longing, and sometimes philosophical idealism, then I suggest 
that these subjective factors find some outlet in A. Similar drives work 
through all of us, sometimes more than we realize, and I submit that we often 
give assent to Mahler through our unconscious recognition of the integral 
significance of the archetype, which sings through so much of his music, and 
beckons to like elements in our own nature. 

It is easy, of course, to scoff at the idea that Mahler was activated by any 
desire for self-negation or self-transcendence. His character, indeed, seems to 
have been that of an extreme individualist. There is the intense romantic 
egoism of the Wayfarer cycle; and what about the personal, almost evangelical 
flavour of the Resurrection Symphony, and the subjective dramatization in 
Das Lied? Some would admit the idea of self-negation, but would deny self- 
transcendence. However, acute self-consciousness is intimately connected 
with both these factors, and it is not enough to say that Mahler was dominated 
by “the death-wish”, as if this is the last word on the subject. As it is fre- 
quently interpreted, this notion is not sufficiently penetrating to account for 
a major aspect of human experience. It is far too facile a term in the jargon 
of psychological scientism. 

The inward agonizings of the self with the self are often the forerunners of a 
broader vision and a loftier inspiration. The history of Buddhism has not, 
so far as I am aware, anything quite comparable with our nineteenth-century 
religious and philosophic romanticism; but I sometimes wonder whether the 
romantic struggles of consciousness with its uwn principle which mark the 
nineteenth century have some kind of parallel with those psychological factors 
which produced the Zen technique of the Koan—the main difference being that 
the Koan came to be regarded as an exercise deliberately embarked upon, 
whereas the western struggle with self-consciousness grows organically out of 
the very tensions of our religious, philosophical and aesthetic history. 

This is no doubt highly controversial; but Hegel had some pertinent things 
to say about a certain stage in the evolution of consciousness which, in its 
pathological forms, modern psychology has “‘popularized’’ under another name. 
In his Phenomenology of Spirit, he describes a plane of consciousness which 
lies between ‘‘our natural ‘common sense’ view of the real world, and . . . the 
truly philosophical view of reality ...”. Das ungliickliche Bewusstsein—‘‘the 
contrite consciousness” “‘is subjectively idealistic in its interpretation of 
reality, but abstract and dualistic in its view of its relations to truth”’.* 


“This new Type of Consciousness is . . . explicitly aware of its own doubleness. 
It regards itself on the one hand as the Deliverer, changeless and self-possessed ; on the 
other hand it regards itself as the absolutely confounded and contrary; and it is the 
awareness of this its own contradiction. .. . 

“The differentiation of the Self, which is the essential Law of the Spirit, is already 
present, but not as constituting an organic unity, and the Contrite Consciousness is 
this awareness of the Self as the Divided Nature, wherein is only conflict. 





1 Explanatory comment by J. Royce. 
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“This Contrite and Broken Consciousness, just because the conflict of its Nature is 
known as belonging to one person, must forever, in each of its two forms, have the other 
also present to it. Whenever, in either form, it seems to have come to victory and unity, 
it finds no rest there, but is forthwith driven over to the other. 


“. . . the Contrite Consciousness is but the unwon unity of the two selves. . . "” 


The Contrite Consciousness is a paradoxical mode of self-awareness. The 
subject knows that he is engaged upon a quest of tremendous significance for 
himself; he is expressly concerned with what is taking place inside himself. 
He knows that the object of his search lies within himself and that therefore he 
possesses this object in some sense already. Yet, precisely because he is 
self-conscious, he knows that he has not yet realized his goa'. Psychologically 
speaking, the stage is then set for the romantic agony im extremis. And it is 
a fact that the very term romanticism embraces extreme subjectivity on the one 
hand and aspiration for some kind of “beyond” on the other. Hegel’s profound 
observations are, for me, a fitting comment on the Resurrection Symphony. 

Now I suggest that in Mahler we have a clear case of this consciousness. 
What, in so many of us, is a pedestrian awareness of psychological polarities 
was in Mahler a much more extreme form of tension. The peculiar flavour of 
this tension is condensed in the archetype, and this is apprehended both 
consciously and unconsciously by the listener as a tonal symbol of something 
real in human experience. It is acceptable to the psyche as a pointer to a 
recurrent feature of our innermost life. 

Mahler himself was probably unaware of the extent to which A dominated 
his melodic thinking. From this point of view, the interesting examples are 
those which reveal the ethos of A without quoting the melodic phrase literally. 
Many of the examples reveal the presence of A in modified forms, not as self- 
contained melodic phrases, but more as integral features of an extended state- 
ment. Frequently we can hear a persistent curve rising step by step, then 
leaping a third, a fourth or more, and ultimately falling in whole tones or 
chromatic notes. Consider Exs. 5, 8, 9, 17, 18, 41 and 46. In its most 
characteristic manifestations, A fits into the harmonic pattern of the added 
sixth; but variants often suggest other vertical structures, as in Ex. 18 which 
is framed by two fourths. Others*® have pointed to Mahler’s fondness for the 
fourth. In the archetype, this interval follows a group of ascending steps. 
The second Wayfarer song gives this arrangement in reverse order. Possibly 
Mahler knew the anonymous Brunette ‘‘La bergére que je sers’’ and borrowed 
the first part of the tune because he was attracted by his favourite structural 











® Royce’s translation. 
* H. F. Redlich, for example, in his book on Bruckner and Mahler. 
* Reproduced in Fellerer's anthology in the volume, ed. F. Noske, which deals with The Solo 


Song outside German Speaking Countries. 
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Although the examples afford plenty of visual evidence of the obvious 
importance of A, it is perhaps more rewarding to study its components, and 
this is the point of my invitation to the reader to stamp the characteristic 
features of the archetype upon his mind. First of all, let us remember once 
again that no fixed verbal connotation can be legitimately attached to A, and 
that I am not trying to attach one. No intellectual interpretation could be 
universally valid in all cases where A presents itself. To propose one would 
be a uselessly arbitrary proceeding. We shall only consider the components of 
A in the most general terms. 

The three steps of A(i) are the type of all upward scalewise passages which 
we find in Mahler. For instance, in Exs. 24 and 25 there are five upward 
steps before sufficient impetus is generated for a leap. Now quite apart from 
any philosophical interpretations of such scalewise passages, there can be no 
doubt that deliberate melodic ascent by step does engender emotional impetus 
—but not necessarily any nameable emotion. Right at the end of Das Lied 
we experience the complete waning-out of impetus, and, significantly, we hear 
the accompaniment rising stepwise without mustering enough energy to reach 
any kind of positive affirmation. Each renewed attempt is drained of vitality 
by the reiterated ewig which is nothing less than the last part of the archetype, 
A(iii), and which is the obverse of the ascending movement expressed in A(i). 

In the classical scale, a maximum point of implication is reached at the 
seventh degree, the so-called leading note. Now it is an interesting thing 
that Ouspensky, and some other writers, not to mention older philosophers of 
the occult, have conceived the ascent of consciousness towards a point of self-, 
transcendence in terms of seven steps. Ouspensky goes so far as to consider 
this analogously in terms of the major scale of western music. 

This analogy would not be possible or even useful in its own sphere if the 
ascending steps of the scale did not convey something valid in terms of human 
psychology. It is not purely arbitrary, dragged in because seven is the 
traditional occult number. The crowning note, the eighth, is really a duplica- 
tion of the first in a higher cycle. So we have the idea that when seven steps 
have been made, a point of maximum implication is reached which leads to a 
condition perfectly harmonious with the beginning. This is compatible with 
that insight of the Contrite Consciousness which knows it has a long way to go 
before its self-transcending intuition takes place but also knows that when it 
does occur a fundamental point of correspondence will be made with some 
dynamic element already present in the mind. If the analogy has any depth, 
this suggests that music can be regarded as a revelation of the nature of the 
self, a sort of sketch-map of the soul—a point of view beautifully maintained 
by Robert Fludd in his treatise On the Music of the Human Soul, and first 
given a detailed exposition in Timaeus. 

Now consider the wordless significance of A(i) as expressing emotional, 
intellectual and spiritual impulsion towards some deeply-desired but still 
nebulous END which is also some kind of consummation. The same considera- 
tion is prompted by the rising chromatic figure in Tristan which is pushed to 
the utmost immediately prior to the tremendous éclaircissement in the Liebestod. 
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Insisting, therefore, upon refusal to give concrete verbal significance to A(i) 
we can nevertheless remark its association in Mahler’s own mind with texts of 
an aspirational kind. We find it bound up with an idealistic loneliness, 
a heaven of love privately enjoyed (Ex. 4), with eternal blessedness (Ex. 49), 
with upsurging inspiration (Exs. 27 and 28), and in The Song of the Earth with 
loneliness and longing.’ In the latter, the whole of A takes on a ghostly quality, 
it seems to be inversely sublimated, to become a symbol of the acceptance of 
non-realization. Taken on its own, A(i) creates the impression of desire for, 
and movement towards something not yet achieved. Indeed, its purely 
structural function as a generator of movement must not be overlooked. The 
last few minutes of Der Abschied are full of it; but here the movement leads 
nowhere, because the archetype drowns in its own chord, negating itself, so to 
speak, by insisting upon A(iii) as the last word (Ex. 26). The other side of the 
picture is the finale of the first Symphony where A(i) has a vigorous quasi- 
fugal function (Ex. 92). 

In an organic melody, no more than two or three steps are required to 
generate a leap—that is, to create a desire for one in the mind of the listener. 
When this leap occurs, one feels that the melody has taken wing. The interval 
seems to be supported bv the previously-heard notes, the logic of which is 
dynamic in consciousness even when they are no longer sounding. Intro- 
spective musing upon A will bear this out. When the leap occurs, the tension 
generated by the scale is suddenly released. Two of the most potent cases are 
found in Exs. 27 and 49. In the latter, the text presents us with the idea of 
eternal blessed life. The emotional impetus is generated by two groups of 
three notes, and the release comes in this case with the leap of a third to the 
word leben. This moment, right at the end of one of Mahler’s loveliest songs is 
undeniably one of great hope, aspiration and even self-revelation, and one 
feels that it is compellingly sincere, and thus an expression of some inwardly 
cherished ideal. It is a clue to something ever at work in the composer’s 
being. In Ex. 27, the interval of a fourth intensifies the degree of feeling 
liberated by the leap. The word accende is specifically associated with the 
three rising steps and the leap in this case is made to the word /umen. For 
Mahler, then, the two images of life and light condense into similar tonal 
elements. In Ex. 28 the word accende is further heightened by the leap of a 
sixth. And Ex. 29, which occurs right at the beginning of the second movement 
of the eighth Symphony gives a subdued but unmistakable hint as to Mahler’s 
personal reaction to the inner significance of Goethe’s conception. The last 
scene of Faust II is most profoundly concerned with the idea of mystical levels 





5 Consider these statements of Hegel with reference to Der Abschied: 

“The hope that the individual may become one with the Changeless must remain but hope, 
empty and distant: for between hope and fruition stand now the fatal chance and the lifeless 
indifference which have resulted from that very incarnation wherein lies the foundation of hope. 
Because the Changeless has thus entered the world of facts, has taken the garments of actuality, 
it follows necessarily that in the world of time it has vanished, that in space it is far away, and 
forever far remains. . . 

“. . . in the genuine resignation, when once it has come to pass, consciousness, in _ aside 
the burden of its own deeds, has also, in effect, laid aside the burden of its grief. . 
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through which the soul ascends to its ineffable destiny, and A is present through- 
out a great deal of the music which Mahler wrote to give tonal substance to this 
conception. A(i) and A(ii) are specially associated in the eighth Symphony 
with ideas of transcendental import. The interesting thing is that A(i) and 
A(ii) appeared in the second Symphony, also with idealistic associations 
(Exs. 48, 49, 51, 52, 53), and that they are also used wordlessly in the purely 
instrumental symphonies. In the light of the Second and Eighth, it is difficult 
to disentangle A from its familiar associations when it appears in works which 
the composer intended to be regarded as abstract symphonic essays. But then, 
it is difficult to see how a genius of Mahler’s calibre could eschew all references 
to a figure which so persistently, and so aptly, seems to symbolize his own 
nature. If it really is true that A was, for Mahler, a kind of idée fixe springing 
from a preoccupation with Love in its idealistic and mystical aspects, then it 
must have been working in his unconscious mind with that kind of association 
even when he was, on the face of it, dissociating himself from specific program- 
matic contents. On the other hand, one would reasonably expect the perver- 
sion or frustration of such idealism to appear in distorted and modified versions 
of the archetype. What a difference, for example, between the exultant ninth 
(which is related to A(ii)) resounding through the texture at the end of the 
Chorus Mysticus, and the agonizing stretches (similarly related) in the slow 
movement of the tenth Symphony! (Exs. 40 and 41). 

The second Symphony is the first major work springing from the composer’s 
absorption with Des Knaben Wunderhorn in which introspective melancholy, 
childlike apprehension, love and religion are all co-existent. We might ask, 
then, whether A was all along associated in Mahler’s mind with the semi- 
magical world of the Wunderhorn. It certainly is true that the image of the 
archetype is stamped upon every movement somewhere or other (Exs. 42-53) 
and that great structural vigour is imparted to the first movement by its frag- 
mentation in various forms (Exs. 42, 44, 45). It is perhaps an accident of 
part-writing that Ex. 48 expresses A so neatly by a kind of harmonic tele- 
scoping; but it is worth noting the clear emergence of the falling figures RA(i) 
and A(iii)—Exs. 42, 45, 50. 

However, even in the first Symphony, we see Mahler attracted by a per- 
version of the folk-tune, Frére Jacques, which yields much the same tonal ele- 
ments as A (Ex. 91), and some of these are echoed in the finale. Even the 
opening notes of the first movement (Ex. 90) can be made to yield similar 
elements; but such comparisons cannot be pressed too far. We might reflect, 
however, that the musical operations of the unconscious mind recognize no 
present, past or future, and are not governed by the theories of the serialists. 
It is perfectly conceivable that what consciousness thinks of as a temporal 
process of functional permutation is no more than a series of mirror images of 
some unchanging “‘form’’ buried in the psyche, which is constantly thrust before 
consciousness in various shapes, with varying degrees of emphasis, but always 
with a certain occult signification which can be intuited but not intellectually 


defined. 
At this point, and bearing in mind that we have so far considered the 
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archetype as it is contained mainly in A(i) and (ii), we can sketch an overall 
theory. The positive, dynamic, aspirational side of Mahler, that part of him 
which was, so to speak, ruled by a self-transcending desire, was drawn to a 
certain type of melodic structure—A. This recurring melodic idea eventually 
became a dominant tonal symbol through which his musical personality im- 
presses itself upon the listener. It can impress itself powerfully because the 
general relationship of impetus-tension-release is something we all experience 
in a variety of ways. So in fact Mahler’s private symbol utilizes a universal 
element, and on occasion he deliberately associates this with certain ideas 
which appeal to the inner ideals of romantically inclined people. 

But there is another side to the story. We have not yet considered the 
descending forms A(iii) and RA(i). After the building-up of tension and the 
moment of release, there comes the fall, the rest, the serenity, the exhaustion, 
the death. Again, there can be no exact signification; but we can point to 
certain textual associations in the songs and use these as windows through 
which to look upon the wordless utterances of the “‘abstract’’ symphonies. 
In the Riickert songs and in Das Lied, the last two notes of the archetype are 
sufficiently pronounced to invite consideration in themselves—without, that 
is, always considering them integrally with the leap contained in A(ii), but 
without forgetting that A is nevertheless a psychological whole. The most 
obvious instance of all is the ewig closing The Song of the Earth. In company 
with this it is profitable to consider the repeated opening notes of the ninth 
Symphony (Exs. 34 and 35), the first phrase of 4(b) and Exs. 13(d), 14 and 15. 
Psychologically regarded, the inversion of A is a moment which reveals much. 
In general, one feels that the weight of emphasis is inexorably shifted to the 
last notes of the archetype in The Song of the Earth. The other examples from 
this work, and those from the Fifth, Sixth and Seventh symphonies are also 
worth considering. They show A(ii) and RA(i) gradually coming into prominence. 

In all these examples we can frequently discern a common psychological 
element—a sense of waning-out, inconclusive ending, sometimes desperate and 
hopeless cessation, sometimes, on the other hand, an almost serene passivity. 
Only in relatively few cases does the second of the two notes in A(iii) coincide 
with the final or with the dominant. There is nothing of the great moment of 
the Liebestod about them. The most noticeable instances are in Urlicht, 
when the archetype climbs up satisfyingly to the tonic note (Ex. 49), and in 
the Chorus Mysticus. On the whole, the most significant fact about A is that 
it hardly ever reaches any positive final sense of affirmation. In the end, one 
feels that Mahler finally embraces the archetype in both its musical and psycho- 
logical signification. Musically it hints at the unresolved complex of the added 
sixth. Psychologically it denies the sense of consummation, and splits wide 
open the illusion that there can be any fixed or final satisfaction for the finite 
self-consciousness. In Das Lied von der Erde a great truth is presented with 
profound tonal subtlety. Could we not say that here the realm of human 
experience is looked at not from the bliss-intoxicated, metaphysical standpoint 
of Isolde, but from the suffering involvernent of a human being who has at 
last become mature enough to face the reality of the human situation? 
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Paradoxically, the eighth Symphony deals with the same truth. One 
recollects another composer who, near his own death, projected two polarities 
of the soul, two conflicting philosophies of human destiny into music, in this 
case a Requiem Mass and an Opera. For those who have ears to hear, the 
eighth Symphony has its Abschied in the distant tinklings just before the 
beginning of the Chorus Mysticus, which announces that all transitory pheno- 
mena are sent but as symbols. 

The eighth Symphony and Das Lied illustrate the subtle functions of a 
common tonal symbol, and show how dangerous it is to attempt definitive 
interpretations of musical sounds. The psychological atmosphere of the last 
part of the Eighth is vastly different from that of Der Abschied. This is to say, 
the associated images are different, and if we were to attempt verbal interpreta- 
tion we should have to use different concepts and ideas. Self-transcendence 
through Love seems to be a very different thing from self-negation by resigna- 
tion to Death. And yet—herein lie the pitfalls of the intellect when confronted 
by the intuitions of the musical soul—the innermost meaning is the same. It is 
revealed to be the moment we strip away the personal element in our emotional 
response, and contemplate the tonal functions intrinsically. This, of course, 
is a very difficult thing to do, especially when Mahler’s utterances are so 
intensely personal. Nevertheless, there is a powerful suggestion in all Mahler’s 
later music that the mind which bore these sounds is facing the fact of its own 
cessation, as far as its finite, personal existence is concerned. This prospect 
of the dissolution of the finite consciousness is one which tends to present itself 
in the later phases of the Contrite Consciousness, and it offers itself as a solu- 
tion, a way out, a solvent of all antitheses which rack the body, the heart and 
the mind. Taking the Eighth and Ninth symphonies and Das Lied together, 
I suggest that we have three facets of this idea. In the Eighth, the Goethean 
conception of purification through love is seized upon by Mahler with a surging 
inspiration. In the Ninth, the more immediate prospect of the imminent 
destruction of the self is viewed from the standpoint of the doomed self. In 
Das Lied, the inevitable sadness of the soul at the prospect of its waning out is 
mitigated by the peace of resignation to the inevitable. In each case, the same 
tonal elements recur, and they are intimately related to the archetype which 
now reveals itself as an abstract tonal principle reconciling different psycho- 
logical positions. The three works are facets of a whole phase of consciousness 
which is crystallized in the archetype, and they are mutually complementary. 
One cannot seize upon just one work and claim that here alone is the true mirror 
of human experience, or that here alone is “the true Mahler” fully realized. 
Mahler’s apprehensions ranged widely and deeply. They found expression in 
different musical structures which embodied identical musical elements. The 
explanatio. can only be that the vital nerve of his being found inspiration in the 
three phases of the pentatonic series described. So in the end we fall back 
upon the teeming but wordless implications of a purely abstract tonal series. 
The inexplicably intricate and complex manifestation of consciousness which 
was Called ‘‘Mahler” defies precise description; but we have this seal which is, 
as it were, a cryptic cypher appearing here and there with this or that textual 
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association, and frequently without any associations at all. We can only make 
it our own and see what it opens up in the depths of our innermost 
apprehension. 

There were moments, I suggest, when the composer, struggling for inspira- 
tion, deliberately reverted to A and manipulated it shamelessly, hoping, thereby, 
to draw upon some of its stored “capital”. Here and there it seems to bz 
disguised with elaborate chromatic variation, and a form of tortuous melodic 
expression is arrived at which is very far removed from the pentatonic series. 
Such cases are, I believe, observable in the Tenth, Fifth, Sixth and Seventh 
symphonies. It often seems to me that what passes for advanced, forward- 
looking composition is the result of agonized manipulation of the hidden parent 
figure. Obviously, one cannot be dogmatic about this, and the idea is only 
tentatively offered. But consider Exs. 70, 71, 73, 78, 79, 81, 82. 

Again, there are clearly mechanical and impoverished uses of A—notably 
in the feeble rondo from the fifth Symphony (Ex. 74) which I consider a windy, 
uninspired stretch of note-spinning literally scraping the barrel in search of 
music. The celebrated “‘pertrait’’ theme in the sixth Symphony (Ex. 75) is 
no more than a cliché of the Victorian salon, a fabrication of the utmost 
banality ; but it is related to A nevertheless. Incidentally, it has recognizable 
affinities with the climax of the Liebestod, and in view of its reputed associations 
this would not be surprising. The Third and Fourth symphonies present 
some gay tunes which once again contain the archetypal series. The slow 
movement of the Fourth makes explicit use of A, and achieves climaxes of 
great beauty by treating it sequentially. It is a point worth noting that 
whenever Mahler uses the archetype, or its derivatives, in slow tempo, he 
generally achieves a note of meditative or impassioned sincerity. The slow 
movement of the Ninth, which makes much use of varied forms of A(ii) is 
perhaps the most beautiful example. 

But when all has been said, the only insight which matters is that which 
occurs in the actual moment of musical experience, which is a moment of 
participation. Only that moment can yield the interior standpoint, the 
metaphysicai intuition, the truth of the thing. 

The archetype itself is an abstract from the wholeness of the musical 
experience of Mahler and it is therefore, as Bergson might have said, relative 
to th~ innermost revelations of that experience. All that I have said must be 
judged by this very principle, and I claim to do no more than offer a few pointers 
to what, after ail, is a fascinating musical phenomenon confronting us through- 
out the span of Mahler’s creative life. 





Voltaire as Music Critic 


BY 


HENRY GEORGE FARMER 


“THE superfluous’, said the philosopher of Ferney, is “a very necessary thing” 
(Le Mondain), and the superfluities in the many writings of his on music— 
apart from their intrinsic value—are useful indices in the evaluation of the 
art in the eighteenth century. Voltaire does not appear to have been a trained 
musician, but his stay at Cirey (1734-49), with the Marquise de ChAtelet, 
probably heightened both his knowledge of and his outlook on music, although 
he had already culiivated certain idées fixes appertaining to the art as 
early as his preface to Edipe (1730). In this he adopts the view that music 
should play a subsidiary part in dramatic art, an opinion held of opera by 
Rousseau, Du Bos and Diderot in France, by Algarotti in Italy, and by Harris 
and Beattie in Britain. That was a theme for more than one variation by 
Voltaire. What annoyed the philosopher especially was the most ridiculous 
situations engendered by the introduction of arias which—to his mind—was 
intolerable. (Cuvres, ii, 52.) It was also the burden of his preface (‘‘Disserta- 
tion sur la tragédie ancienne et moderne’’) to Sémiramis (1748), in which there is 
much about music. He pours out his scorn on those scenes where music 
interferes with the plot. He laments that people are attracted by sound 
rather than by sense; that they gratify their ears instead of their souls; that 
they accept roulades in place of sublime thoughts. (uvres, iv, 487 et seq.) 
In Candide (1759) he admits that opera pleased him, but Pococurante replies: 


“This noise may amuse me for half an hour, but if it lasts longer it wearies everyone, 
although not a soul would admit it. Music today is no more than the excursion of 
showy (difficile) pieces, and what is not showy is boring. I might perhaps have felt a 
better appreciation of opera if . . . they had not produced a monster which sickens 
me”’, 


Two of Voltaire’s more lengthy contributions to music criticisms are to be 
found in Le Siécle de Louis XIV (1751) and the Dictionnaire Philosophique 
(1764). The former contains—in a section on “Artistes Célébres (Musiciens)””— 
a very frank opinion of contemporary music and musicians. French vocal 
music, he says, is lex: interesting to other nations because of the peculiarities 
of French prosody. While in other languages one finds the accentuation of the 
penultimate or ante-penultimate syllable, in French the stress is on the ultimate, 
and this makes our airs and recitatives insupportable to other peoples. He had 
already pressed the point that the music of a nation was bound up with its 
language in his “Essai sur la poésie épique’’ (1732), written as a preface to 
La Henriade. (Cuvres, viii, 307.) In Le Temple du gott (1734) he commented 
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that nothing could be more ridiculous than French scenes sung in Italian, or 
Italian sung in a French manner. (Cuvres, viii, 558-59, 582.) Returning to 
Le Siécle, Voltaire expressed the view that while French instrumental music 
was found to be less objectionable than its vocal music, it was still monotonous, 
although its dance airs were almost universally admired. Lully, in Voltaire’s 
opinion, was “‘the father of real music in France’’: yet, true to his older theories, 
he considered that the librettist Quinault had animated the music of Lully far 
more than Lully had impassioned the words of Quinault. Lully’s short airs 
were to Voltaire’s ears quite ‘feeble’, although he allowed that the recitatives 
were good. ‘After Lully” he says, all the musicians, such as Colasse, Campra, 
Destouches and others, have only been his imitators”, an opinion which is 
scarcely just to Campra. Yet with the appearance of Rameau, he realized 
that a “‘new art” was born to France. (uvres, xiv, 145-47, 555.) Indeed 
the letters of Voltaire confirm his high appreciation of the talents of Rameau. 
After hearing the latter’s Hippolyte et Aricie (1733) he wrote to Cideville saying 
that the composer “‘had the misfortune to know more about music than Lully”. 
(uvres, xxxiii, 385, 462, 528.) 

In the Dictionnaire Philosophique (1764, s.v. ‘Art Dramatique’’) he has two 
sections on music: “De l’Opéra” and “Du Récitatif de Lulli’”’, which ought not 
to be neglected. In the former he contributes what is practically a eulogy of 
Quinault against the satire (x, 141-42) of the audacious Boileau, and in it he 
once more elevates Quinault at the expense of Lully (uvres, xvii, 420-25). 
What he says in the second section on “‘Récitatif”’ is mainly a criticism of what 
appeared in the famous Encyclopédie (1751-72, s.v. “Expression”: CEuvres, 
xvii, 425-28). In his Méanges littéraires there are two articles on ““Opéra’”’ 
and “Chanson” which are worthy of indication. (uvres, xxiii, 354, 408.) 

Strange as it may seem, Voltaire took no part in the spectacular Guerre des 
Bouffons (1752), although there is a reminder of it in Les Cabales (1772) in those 
lines beginning—‘‘Lully, Campra, Rameau, Bouffons, . . . are you for France 
or for Italy?’’ (Zuvres, x, 178-79). The later Gluck—Piccinni dispute reveals 
little of his preferences. Although in advance of his time in most things, in 
music he still lived in the ancien régime. He “loved passionately the fifth act 
of [Lully’s] Armide, the fourth act of [Rameau’s] Roland, . . . and the overture 
to [Monsigny’s} Déserteur”’. This latter, said Voltaire, ‘appears to me to be 
a veritable masterpiece, and is in the French style, whereas the airs of Gluck 
will be in the Turkish or Chinese taste”. Evidently the philosopher had been 
lending both ears to the Piccinnists, although he very tactfully pointed out to 
Madame du Deffand that the music mistress of his protegée—Corneille’s grand- 
daughter—considered that Gluck was “‘infinitely better than Lully, Destouches 
and Campra”’, and he himself confessed that he had to take that lady’s word for 
it, although still protesting his preference for Lully. Actually he did not then 
know the music of Gluck, but when he did he came to admit that it gave him 
“very great pleasure’. 

In many instances Voltaire was a bundle of contradictions in his criticism 
of music and musicians, although much may have been due to his profane 
sportiveness. Witness how he wrote in his satire La Montain (1736) about the 
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Opéra—that “magic palace” where the fine arts, the dance and music seduce 
the heart with a hundred joys. (Cuvres, 86-87.) Then turn to his letter to 
Cideville (1752) in which that same Opéra “‘is a public rendezvous where . 
everyone goes without knowing why”. It was much the same in his evaluation 
of composers—Lully, Rameau and Gluck—whom he blesses with one breath 
and condemns with another. 
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Music Ho!* 


Our senior contemporary, The Musical Quarterly, has recently (April, 1960) produced an 
outstanding issue devoted to the ‘“‘Problems of Modern Music’’. This is a collection of the 
principal papers of last summer’s Princeton Seminar in Advanced Musical Studies, and 
even those musicians who have no time for learned journals—like the doctors of medicine 
who neglect The Lancet and the BM J—will now have to change their habits or be recon- 
ciled to being out-of-date. That I already know what most of them will do is not to be 
allowed to prevent me from writing my piece! 

The general state of our knowledge of what is music and what is not does not deserve 
any overwhelming vote of confidence, nor can I remember a time when it did. Within 
the past sixty years such dissimilar composers as Mozart, Bellini, Bizet and Mahler have 
been grossly under- and over-rated according to various whims and fashions without a 
trace of substance behind them; Busoni is not allowed to be a great composer because he 
played the piano and cannot be pigeon-holed as either Teuton or Latin; Vaughan 
Williams has been inflated, if only by our own Establishment, into a sort of English 
Beethoven because he wrote nine symphonies; Barték died without recognition only 
fifteen years ago; Schénberg is still generally supposed to have horns and a tail—and so 
one might go on. 

But perhaps we are not really much more stupid than Parry who described Mozart 
as “‘the great precursor’, or old Corder who fell down before what he called the classics, 
en bloc. However, Parry and Corder and their followers, and more recently Dent—how he 
wouki have hated to be classified with either!—and Newman had a common all-absorbing 
interest in music. What most of their successors are interested in is less easy to define. 
Too many of today’s practising musicians, musicologists (the terms should not be mutually 
exclusive) and critics behave more like the bastard offspring of apes and computers 
preparing and examining mathematical blueprints for sequences of sterile and abortive 
noises, than superior human beings trying to cherish and foster all that is best in the finest 
of the fine arts. 

Much of what passes for composition in 1960 would be described more accurately as 
the obscure self-expression of a moderate talent bogged down in a morass of technical 
ingenuity. Now the decking out of tripe in fancy clothes is no new thing. Liszt, Mahler 
and Ravel knew how to do it, to say nothing of living practitioners! But those of us 
“who can with cultured taste distinguish gems from paste”’ are unlikely to be taken in by 
pretentious rubbish for very long. 

It would be futile to advise the rising young composer to try to write like Mozart, 
though I can remember hearing such advice, and there can be few more thorough ways of 
discouraging a budding imagination than by trying to imitate Beethoven’s procedure in 
the C sharp minor Quartet. The best that one can achieve is the shape without the 
substance, like lesser conductors imitating Furtwangler. 

Of course, there have been and still are composers who write well, sometimes even 
their best work, under the stimulus of a direct commission. But these are exceptional 
cases and I would suggest that in general the deliberate cultivation of mass media, such 
as television and radio, will produce little but potboilers and suchlike ephemera. And, 
much as one may sympathize with the composer’s desire to have his work played, a concept 
which springs from the mind’s ear with the physical proportions of Heldenleben can never 
be scaled down effectively in terms of the piano trio. 

Any attempt, however partial, to define what music is must begin by recognizing that 
it is a means of communication between one human being, the composer, and any others 
who are able and willing to try to understand him. In a special sense, both restricted and 





1 With acknowledgment to the late Constant Lambert (Faber) 1934. 
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at the same time expanded, music is a language. To this special language of composition 
there have to be admitted devices and procedures which are strictly sui generis, for example 
the various mirror derivatives, from whose company the late Percy Scholes* singled out 
retrograde motion as being artistically futile. This is demonstrably untrue, as Alan 
Walker showed in the May (1960) issue of this journal (p. 140) and Scholes has merely made 
a fool of himself. But what is one to say of such recent developments as the so-called 
“music” for tape recorders? Can such a mixture or amalgam of manipulated mechanical 
noises be classified as music, or indeed be dignified as a language of any kind at all? At 
this point the whole of Vladimir Ussachevsky’s Musical Quarterly article is relevant. 
There he describes the “‘composition” of his Piece for Tape Recorder in which he restricted 
his raw material to the following: 
Non-electronic: a gong, a piano, a single stroke on a cymbal, a single note on a kettle- 
drum, the noise of a jet plane, a few chords on an organ. 
Electronic: four pure tones, produced on an oscillator, a tremolo produced by the 
stabilized reverberation of a click from a switch on a tape recorder. 


The article as a whole makes interesting reading, if somewhat revolutionary to the middle- 
aged, and I confess to wondering whether it may be regarded, in some quarters, as a 
mandate for making literally any kind of noise and calling the result music. Surely there 
is an essential difference between the retrograde composition which drew Scholes’ ill- 
considered ridicule and the electro-mechanical kaleidoscope of random sounds coagulated 
on a piece of tape. Imagination is certainly common to both; but whereas the former 
technique implies creative ability, what has the latter to show beyond ingenuity in the 


craft of electro-mechanical manipulation ? 
G. N.S. 





Bayreuth 


THE RING 

OneE whose conception of the Ring is based like mine on performances in Vienna and 
Berlin in the twenties and thirties, experienced at the time and cherished in memory ever 
since as events among the most thrilling of his entire life, had better stay away from the 
Bayreuth of today. This is the dismal lesson of the visit I paid this year. I had never 
been before and, nervous though I was of the Neue Bayreuther Stil, felt it was high time 
I made my way to the Theater am griinen Hiigel, heard the famous invisible orchestra, 
experienced The Ring in the festival-surroundings Wagner demanded. Of course in many 
ways the visit was rewarding. The theatre is even uglier than one had imagined, but so 
big (it takes as long to walk round as the Albert Hall) that one is struck afresh by the heroic 
audacity of Wagner building it. The orchestra is breath-taking. The surroundings—the 
off-the-beaten-track old town, the rococo palaces, Wahnfried, the grave, the Wagner 
museum, the delightful gardens in which morning after morning could be spent browsing 
over the poems—tune one to a rare pitch of susceptibility. 

But it would have been better to have stayed away. 

The orchestra under Rudolf Kempe played beautifully, there were some nobie per- 
formances (Birgit Nilsson’s Briinnhilde, Nordmo-Lovberg’s Sieglinde, Windgassen’s 
Siegmund, Hermann Uhde’s Wotan), but one’s pleasure was ruined by Wolfgang Wagner’s 
inanely stylized new production—-different in method (one gathered) but not in principle 
from Wieland’s of the last nine years, a production converting Wagner’s cosmic landscape 
into a built-up area, playing out the whole drama of The Ring upon a supposed-to-be 
symbolic round bare concave platform, a sort of gigantic saucer, fifteen metres across (one 
was told), on to and down from which singers clambered. Throughout the four evenings 
this preposterous prop in one form or another—fragmented, duplicated, inverted— 
dominated the proceedings on the, as I see it, mistaken assumption—lI quote from an 
article in the current Bayreuther Blatter expounding Wolfgang’s aims—that thereby a 





* Oxford Companion to Music. Ninth edition, p. 149. 
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“concrete” (certainly it was nothing if not concrete) symbolic unity would be imparted 
to the “hazy multi-significance” (‘‘verschwommener Vieldeutigheit’’) of the symbolism of 
the drama. As though the unifying of this symbolism were not the work of the music. 
As though anyway there could possibly be any artistic virtue in an effect of unity created 
by a mere artefact, a producer’s gimmick, over-riding and crushing all suggestion of 
variety. 

Apart from this granted-the-premises inevitable basic inanity, one’s pleasure was 
ruined by incidental superfluous ones. The symbolic saucer was tilted upwards from the 
footlights: the Erda of the Rheingold did not clamber on to it . . . not that .. . but 
neither did she, as she might have done, emerge from a trap-door or appear at the side or 
bottom; she appeared at the top, so that one had the ludicrous spectacle of the Earth 
Mother singing down to Wotan. . . . Siegmund, having drawn Nothung from the tree 
(the production accommodated a sort of tree) proceeded to throw it away in order to be 
able to take Sieglinde in both his arms and stand with her locked in an embrace in the 
middle of the stage, oblivious of the music depicting their headlong flight. On the other 
hand after Sieglinde’s collapse in the next act Siegmund did not rest her head on his lap 
but callously let her lie a foot or so away, untended, spoiling the touching effect of the 
lovers’ physical togetherness in the face of death. After the bustle and fury of the Ride 
of the Valkyries the curtain rose (believe it or not) on a group of Valkyries comfortably 
reclining. Valtraute, when she reappeared in Gdtterddmmerung to re-kindle old associa- 
tions, had changed her original white robe for a grey one and wore an exotic black hair 
“do” reminiscent of Madam Butterfly. 

And so on. 

These inanities, I said, were incidental—yet perhaps they are symptomatic of the 
fundamental falsity of the Neue Bayreuther Stil, of an aesthetic which, turning a blind 
eye to the obvious fact that in Wagner music, drama and spectacle are integrated and 
interdependent, prises them apart in order to “re-interpret’’ in the “‘spirit of the modern 
age’. That Wagner sometimes miscalculated and that the Alte Stil tended to become a 
petrifying routine does not entitle a third party, not even if Wagner’s blood runs in his 
veins, to make a clean sweep with tradition in order to impose modish notions of pictorial 
effect inspired by Picasso and Chagall. No doubt cyclorama-lit curves and masses are 
more artistic than the messy realism of the old Hoffmann and Bruckner sets on view in 
the Wagner museum. All the same I venture to think in this context artistic pictorial 
effect, however desirable, is incidental, not paramount, that in Wagner’s theatre we see 
with our ears, our vision is music-swept. 

Siegmund drawing Nothung forth and throwing it away the better to embrace Sieglinde 
is a case in point. A German critic praised this as an imaginative solution of the ‘‘prob- 
lem” created by Wagner’s direction that he embrace her “with passionate fervour” just 
after he had drawn the sword. But what problem is there really here? The Siegmund- 
Sieglinde love motive telescoped into rushing quavers and combined with the hurtling 
sword motive: 

. * 


convince us that Siegmund is embracing Sieglinde ‘“‘with passionate fervour” even 
though he is still holding the sword. It convinces us that he must do this—if he 
doesn’t, if the sword is thrown away, then the ear, in the very act of hearing the music 
and revelling in it, feels starved, frustrated. And so it was throughout those four evenings. 
For, as Ernest Newman (who so incredibly gave his blessing to these fantastic travesties) 
used to be fond of saying, ‘‘the mind works whole’’, and no mind worked more totally than 
Wagner’s. R. L. J. 





Covent Garden 


Verdi: A Masked Ball, 29th August 
THE Royat Opera STOCKHOLM 


A DISAPPOINTING, but nevertheless tantalizing, exciting, suggestive evening. Disappoin- 
ting mainly because the orchestra under Sixten Ehrling lacked sparkle and so the vital 
buffo element went for nothing—the page’s saucy arias were mechanical, the conspirators’ 
laughter wooden, the ball music rigid. Tantalizing because the Gustavus, Ragnar Ulfung, 
a singer of rare musico-histrionic power, who in the third act wrung real pathos from Ma 
se m’é forza perderti—not one of the opera’s vintage arias—and from the death scene, had 
hitherto been portraying the king all-too-effectively as a ramping, stamping effeminate. 
Baton between finger-tips he had minced and ogled his way through the first act. In the 
second he had beek«more concerned to cut a figure with his cloak than with Amelia .. . 
evidently on the mistaken assumption that, the historical Gustavus having been a homo- 
sexual, it was desirable and feasible to present Verdi's honest-to-God fenore robusto as really 
in love with the page and addressing himself to his best friend’s wife precisely because he 
would feel bound to renounce her (an idea here for an opera to a libretto by Ingmar 
Bergman?). Ulfung’s dramatic force and personal magnetism, though, were so com- 
pelling that one found oneself wondering whether, second-rate Verdi though it is, Un ballo 
might not after all have the makings of a genuinely dramatic opera; wondering whether, 
had the king been played ‘‘straight’”’ by a singer-actor of this calibre, Amelia’s infatuation 
might not have been made believable. The husband would have to be played as a dull 
dog of course—Erik Saeden indeed cleverly suggested this without reducing the force of 
the role (though he lacked the voice to rise to the heights of Eri tu). A singer of the heroic 
stature of Birgit Nilsson, on the other hand, capable of taking in exultant stride top notes 
intended to convey the ultimate tension of feminine anguish, would have to be excluded 
from the role of the timid, guilt-laden Amelia. 

That such considerations should have entered one’s head is the measure of the Stock- 
holm company’s achievement. Obviously there is everything to be said for transporting 
the carcase of Un ballo from New England to Scandinavia and undertaking a large-scale 
life-restoring operation there. The background of Swedish history makes the conspiracy 
more plausible; the glamour of royalty makes Amelia’s infatuation more plausible; that 
it is a royal whim and not a New England governor’s makes the visit to the soothsayer, 
fraught with such disastrous consequences, more plausible. Operated upon in this setting 
the carcase might well have been restored to good, rich life. 

Further evidence to this effect was provided by Kerstin Meyer’s soothsayer, and by 
Birgit Nordin’s page (handicapped though she was by the orchestra and by the fact that 
her saucy charm was being eclipsed by the king’s), also by numerous felicities of production 
—among which, alas, cannot be reckoned the handling of the climactic ball scene. True, 
it was splendidly mounted. But the precarious balance between background and fore- 
ground—between the ball and the momentous pariando interchanges of assassin and tell- 
tale page, doomed monarch and assassin’s wife—was ruined by keeping the ball on the 
stage throughout and straight-jacketing the parlandi to rigid dance rhythms—slowed 
down in order that the paralysed interchanges should be heard, but with the unhappy 
effect of retarding the dancers’ movements to the verge of the ridiculous.* Which brings 
me back to the fundamental weakness of the whole performance: a conductor with Verdi 
in his blood would have known how. to give the parlandi their head enhanced by the 
remorseless gaiety of the ball, how to make the best instead of the worst of both worlds. 

R. L. J. 





* In the Covent Garden pepe if I remember rightly, the problem was solved by having the 


stage represent a corner of the ballroom past which the dancers swept from time to time. 
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THE APOTHEOSIS OF BOREDOM 
Karl-Birger Blomiahl’s Aniara, 1st September 
conducted by Sixten Ehrling 


WHEN music marks time it commits its original sin. To keep going is, nowadays, accepted 
as a professional excuse for composing, and never mind what is kept going. In that 
sense, professionalism is the tail end of a musical culture. 

The symptoms of cultural senility embrace both this opera’s music and what one 
understands of its story (Harry Martison’s, adapted for the stage by Erik Lindegren). 
The inspired artist foresees; when we become decrepit, we prophesy instead. There is 
more future in a phrase of Moses und Aron which is a review of the legendary past, than 
in the whole of Aniara, which calls itself nothing less than ‘‘a revue of mankind in space- 
time”. (Sorry, I shouldn’t have said ‘‘the whole’: I didn’t stay for the last scene.) 
When, in an aircraft, those official bores walk up to you in order to tell you all about the 
journey, you can usually get rid of them by burying your head in THE Music Review. 
But in Covent Garden, when that air-host from Scandinavian Airlines appeared upon the 
stage, we were defenceless. I gathered from the synopsis that we were inside that space- 
ship for about a generation. I didn’t time it, but I think I may confidently report it was 
longer than that. With disarming naivety, the anonymous Jeremy Noble asked in 
The Times, ‘‘Why is it that Aniara . . . should so obstinately remain at the level of paper- 
back science fiction instead of striking home with the impact of a true, forward-looking 
universal myth?” Admittedly, all true myths are forward-looking, but none is expressed 
in terms of the unassimilated present. Wagner didn’t read the news about the latest 
technical innovations before he picked on Wotan; nevertheless, Wotan remains highly 
topical, whereas A niara’s symbolic figures are still-born. 

I for one was not surprised when, 24 hours before being due on Mars, Aniara was thrown 
off course. With that music you will never reach Mars, pace the ‘“‘Mima sound tapes 
recorded by the Swedish Broadcasting Corporation’. Mima is “‘Aniara’s chief technical 
wonder symbolized in the opera by a blown-out, decorative hour-glass. Mima transmits 
pictures and sounds from life in other worlds, and has a self-created soul’’. That soul 
must be the only thing which poor old Mima is capable of creating, for her music, frankly, 
isn’t worth the slightest electronic effort—not to think of all those expensive tapes which 
could be used towards a more fruitful purpose. I should be prepared to take on a public 
bet that I’d be able to write equally “‘striking’’—and, I hope, more musical—sound effects 
for a small combination of traditional instruments. But then, what you haven’t got in 
your ear and brain you have to put on tape. Of course, it’s bound to be striking: every- 
thing is. Step out into the street, close your eyes, and listen: you will be struck. 

As for the more conventional part of Blomdahl’s score, it is not even composed enough 
to be described as “conventional” in any artistic sense. The ideas are absolutely neutral 
if not indeed neuter, and the most elementary methods of extension and continuation are 
employed in order to prevent the music from stopping at the rec traffic lights—of which, 
in the musical listener’s mind, there are many. 

The ensuing tedium, gradually but inexorably, develops into physical pain. After the 
first act, I still persuaded my friends and myself that the dentist’s chair was worse; by 
act II, scene 2, complete with “‘a lascivious dance in front of mirrors’’, I was no longer 
sure. Nevertheless, I was determined to stay it out conscientiously, but by the end of 
scene 3 my conscience was prepared to accept the demonstrable fact that my ears were 
created for a different purpose; and minutes later, the gassy noise around Leicester 
Square seemed meaningful in comparison. 

Despite the astonishing efforts of Margareta Hallin (the Blind Poetess), Elisabeth 
Séderstrém (Daisi Doody and La Gargonne), and Olle Sivall, all heartbreakingly superior 
to the music they sang, there was no conceivable excuse for misleading the ordinary opera- 
goer into the belief that this was what modern opera was like. The Royal Opera, Stock- 
holm, was welcome indeed, but Aniarva should never have been done. H. K. 





COVENT GARDEN 





THE RING 
16th, 21st, 26th, 30th September 


MEMORABLE, mediocre, misguided, marred by the lack of freshness and tension of the 
conducting—such was the conflicting general impression. To which must be added that, 
the conductor being Kempe, the pall of routine was lightened by one redeeming feature. 
“Every, even the tiniest, moment of expression in which the poetic aim is not contained 
is superfluous, disturbing, bad”’, said Wagner. Kempe looked from the pit to the stage, 
making sure that “every, even the tiniest, moment” of at least the singer’s expression 
should be realized. To this important extent one had him to thank for much that was 
indeed memorable. 

Above all Hans Hotter’s Wotan, a performance which has matured over the years 
into a supreme achievement. Hotter’s acting used to be troubled by undercurrenis of 
nervous exaggeration; now all is poised, majestic to the eye as to the ear. The great 
dispute with Fricka he made the dramatic high-light of the entire tetralogy—unforgettable 
the sense of a god’s calm pride giving way to perturbation, the shock of defeat, the hush of 
disaster settling upon the stage reducing action and music to near-standstill. Unforget- 
table too his mingled sense of engagement and disengagement in the role of the Wanderer. 
Other memorable performances were Gerhard Stolze’s Mime—utterly malevolent and yet 
redeemed, as Mime should be, by a sort of infantile ridiculous vitality—and Frick’s 
Hagen, though it lacked the sad sullen dignity of a truly great Hagen (of Ludwig Weber). 
Memorable too was Windgassen’s Siegfried—not vocally: the voice lacked heroic ring, 
not to mention variety of timbre; but I have never seen a Siegfried so easy on the eye, so 
graceful and expressive. 

Several other performances gave much to be grateful for—though not, alas, the Briinn- 
hilde of Margaret Harshaw whose acting was wooden and whose voice—a fine generous 
one, certainly—never really established its empire on the Valkyrie heights above top A. 
But Otakar Kraus was an eloquent Alberich, albeit physically too stiff and muscle- 
bound. Richard Holm’s Loge erred in the other direction, was too fluid, too Puckish. 
Hermann Uhde, the golden-voiced Wotan of Rheingold, needed lessons in dramatic deport- 
ment from the other Wotan. Amy Shuard’s Sieglinde, although handicapped by an 
appearance suggesting a fairy princess rather than a distraught house-wife, had fire and 
dramatic accomplishment—would indeed have been memorable if her singing could add 
to its ease and finish the lustre and richness of Ursula Boese’s, the Fricka—though Boese, 
for her part, lacked the dramatic accomplishment of Shuard (in this respect all the other 
British singers in smaller roles did credit to Covent Garden—above all the Fasolt of David 
Ward and Fafner of Michael Langdon). 

It remains to say something of the staging—and here I shall raise my voice, since the 
set-up—the instaliing of gimmicks from the crazy experimental laboratory am griinen 
Hiigel in otherwise sensible tasteful quarters—is threatening to become an institution to 
which if we are not careful we shall find ourselves becoming conditioned. With the ut- 
most possible emphasis therefore it must be pointed out that . . . the Wotan of Rheingold 
must not be allowed to go wandering about without a spear . . . that Fricka must not 
be attired like a hostess at an Edwardian tea-party . . . that a monochromatic rainbow 
is not good enough (even Bayreuth runs to a chromatic one) . . . that the first act of 
Walkiire, of which the setting is domestic, of which the action is sighted in relation to 
objects—a couch, a table, chairs—must not be played in a large empty hall and that at the 
close Siegmund should not throw away the sword @ /a Bayreuth (see above) . . . that the 
dragon should not appear behind Wotan but from the direction from which he has been 
summoned and that his appearance should not suggest a ship burning at sea in the night 

. . . that it is insulting the audience’s intelligence to deprive Wotan of the hat and 
restore the eye specifically referred to by Siegfried . . . that to deprive Briinnhilde of 
shield and adequate breast-plate gravely damages the symbolism of her awakening (not 
to mention the impact of her subsequent ““Angs?t’’) . . . that Gdtterdammerung contained 
no hint of the Rhine, that indeed the second act was nothing but a makeshift disguise of 
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Briinnhilde’s Rock . . . that in the final cataclysm the three Rhinemaidens reclaiming 
the ring were conspicuous for their absence. 

In other respects the institution was admirable. Nothing could have been more 
felicitous than the opening of Rheingold, a tour de force a trois in which the Rhinemaidens 
suggested the levitation of swimming by a perpetuum mobile of fluttering movement. 
The lighting of Nibelheim solved the perennial problem of how to reconcile murkiness with 
visibility. The conflagration of the “Farewell was a beauty. The dying flames and 
dissolving mists before the “ Awakening’ were marvellously realized. 

A chequered Ring . . . yet, when all is said, conveying something of the authentic 
sublimity to a generation unencumbered by memories of Walter and Furtwangler, Leider 
and Flagstad. A Ring to send one’s nephew to, most certainly; not so certainly—unless 
one is Wagner-hungry—to go and see and hear oneself. R. L. J. 





A Retrospect 


GLYNDEBOURNE: Don Giovanni, 3rd August; Die Zauberfléte, 4th 
Covent GARDEN: The Flying Dutchman, 30th August; Alcina, 5th September 
PRINZREGENTENTHEATER (Munich): Rigoletto, 1st October; Don Giovanni, 2nd; Aida, 4th 


Music festivals are at present beset by a wasting disease and what begins with enlivening 
enthusiasm and bright hopes too often comes to a close in apathy and boredom. Bay- 
reuth in 1959, this year’s Edinburgh Festival, and at rock bottom the most depressing of 
them al) Glyndebourne’s 1960 season, have all lacked the stamina to complete their 
alloted course with the grandeur and panache which their respective planners must have 
expected. 

At Glyndebourne reasons are not difficult to adduce. The management has recently 
appointed two Artistic Counsellors: Vittorio Gui, the Head of Music and Giinther Rennert, 
the Head of Production. Two admirable choices, one might say, assuming that each was 
always there and ‘“‘on the job’. But Gui and Rennert are both international figures for 
each of whom Glyndebourne is merely one commitment among many. For Glyndebourne 
to maintain and enhance its artistic prowess, the Heads of Music and Production should 
be present and available for advice and consultation at all times from a month before the 
season opens until the fall of the curtain on the last night. In years gone by, with Busch 
and Ebert, this ideal was at times fairly nearly approached; this year the ideal was not 
approached and for much of the season neither Gui nor Rennert were to be found within 
earshot of the Sussex Downs or presumably cared overmuch what went on behind them. 
Ordinary experience of the ways of this world leads one to suspect that such a régime 
(or lack of one) will not do. Certainly these August performances would not, and I 
refuse to make allowances for shortcomings just because this was the last fortnight of the 
season. 

Earlier Glyndebourne had been working on the basis of anything that is worth doing 
being worth doing well, but at some time before the bank holiday a gremlin had substituted 
the word “‘badly’’, and the magic that was Glyndebourne at that instant disappeared. 
Everyone who is familiar with Don Giovanni is aware of its practical difficulties which are 
prodigious, but it can be done better than this. Continuity, or a semblance of it (which 
is really all that is possible), is the fundamental objective. Rennert presumably does not 
agree, for there were too many “‘breaks’’ with the house lights far too often up (an eagerly 
accepted opportunity for the audience to chatter), and the production generally exuded a 
fussy air which disrupted what little there is of inherent dramatic tension. The hard core 
of the piece consists of the overture, the opening scene culminating in the murder of the 
Commendatore, the scene in the cemetery and the final catastrophe. The rest is padding, 
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and the success or failure of every theatrical presentation hangs upon the producer’s 
ingenuity in disguising this fact. 

The menace of the overture—let us have done with the nonsense about Giovanni 
being ‘‘comic”’ opera—was eventually caught and partially conveyed, but only just, for 
John Pritchard began, as he so often does, with the players on a slack rein and made 
effective contact with the bone and sinews of this obstinate, muscular piece at almost the 
last possible moment. The rest of the score was worthily presented without generating 
a great deal of heat; but it is worth making the obvious point that to take ‘Finch’ han dal 
vino”’ faster than the singer can sing is to court disaster—for conductors always do, and 
Pritchard was no exception! Here we had no vino and no glass, but some “business” 
with the Catalogue which was new to me and I thought, superfluous. As Leporello, 
Bruscantini held the attention as he always does; but he was, again as almost always, too 
funny by half. The climax of the first act seemed even more improbable than usual, for 
the stage had already been denuded of all but the principals, so that the Don’s escape 
appeared ridiculously simple. Finally, having retained my youthful delight in verismo 
stage effects, I felt sadly cheated when no attempt was made to depict the final cata- 
strophe; a good fire, some blood-curdling yells and, if possible, the collapse of the pro- 
scenium arch are among my essential ingredients of Don Giovanni, and I suspect many 
other opera enthusiasts of being equally childish at heart. 

That Sir Thomas Beecham did not after all conduct Zauberfidte was a cause for great 
regret and is no longer news, but Colin Davis, who did, achieved a respectable result under 
difficult circumstances and is entitled to that much credit; though he worked no miracle. 
Again risking the obvious, and for the same reason that it is so seldom heeded, the secret 
of Zauberflite lies in tempo. Davis sometimes saw this and at others not, so that the line 
was periodically broken where continuity should have flowed like time. Thus the impetus 
flagged and the too frequent interruptions for scene changing made matters worse. For 
the first time in my experience of Glyndebourne the stage lighting was subject to occasional 
eccentricities and the manipulators of the gauze curtains did not always time their effcrts 
to inflict minimum distraction on the audience. According to the programme book there 
was no producer, but Anthony Besch “‘staged”’ the revival of Carl Ebert’s production of 
earlier years. 


Of the two productions of the Royal Stockholm Opera which I saw at Covent Garden 
The Flying Dutchman was remarkable for a superb performance by Sigurd Bjérling in the 
title role and for some telling ideas on the part of the producer, Bengt Peterson. Siw 
Ericsdotter spoilt what would have been a fine study of Senta by singing too often flat 
and generally the higher the flatter, while the orchestra sounded to have too few strings 
and could not produce the tonal maelstrom which this opera imperiously demands. 

In Alcina I have to confess to seeing no point. Stylishly produced, though lethargi- 
cally played under Lars af Malmborg, the work offered little scope to four fine singers 
(Margareta Hallin, Elisabeth Séderstrém, Kerstin Meyer and Ingvav Wixell) and nothing 
for an audience to enthuse over. Handel and Bellini may be interesting historical figures 
but they have little or nothing to offer the contemporary operatic stage and their current 
revival in the theatre seems to me sheer affectation. 


On reflection, after recovery from listening to Italian opera in German, my visit to 
Munich remains noteworthy for a keen, musicianly young conductor in Heinrich Bender, 
an exceptional Rigoletto in Marcel Cordes and a resonant Amonasro in Josef Metternich. 
The Verdi operas were given good performances of something less than Festival class, 
while Don Giovanni, under Keilberth, was orchestrally superior to Glyndebourne’s but 
suffered from singers unversed in the subtleties of the true Mozart style; indeed only Karl 
Christian Kohn (Leporello) and, after a nervous beginning, Antonie Fahberg (Zerlina) 
showed any real understanding of what was required of them. G.N.S. 





Berlin 


Once a year the island city of Berlin takes on those attributes that in the 1920s and early 
308 made it the cultural centre of Europe. For two weeks during late September and 
early October the Berlin Festival presents an international programme of opera, ballet, 
concerts, recitals, theatre and related events such as can be found in no other European 
festival. 

The fare is rich and varied ; the visitor’s first problem is deciding what to see and hear 
—or rather, what to leave out, since every evening offers several atrractions simul- 
taneously, some of which are non-recurring. It was difficult to decide, for example, 
among Les Fréres Jacques of Paris, the New York Philharmonic under Bernstein, the 
Berlin Philharmonic under Béhm, the Ballets of Two Worlds, and a star-studded per- 
formance of Rosenkavalier—all of which came on the same evening. 

For various reasons I decided in this instance for Karl Béhm’s concert with the Berlin 
Philharmonic and was rewarded by an unforgettable reading of Schubert’s C major Sym- 
phony. At the opening concert this superb orchestra had given an equally memorable 
performance of Brahms’ first Symphony under Karajan—one in which virtuosity and 
musical expression were in perfect balance. In the same programme the sound-wizard 
Karajan played Webern’s early Six Pieces for Orchestra, almost as if they were by 
Schubert, revealing the spiritual kinship of these two Austrian composers more clearly 
than I have ever before heard it. To complete the programme, Leontyne Price received 
an ovation for her arias by Handel and Verdi. 

The two appearances of the New York Philharmonic, sponsored by the Ford Motor 
Company Fund, were artistic as well as political triumphs. The first programme included 
works by Bernstein, Harris, Copland and Tchaikovsky; the second was marked by a 
brilliant performance of Barték’s Concerto for Orchestra, and Beethoven's first piano 
Concerto in which Mr. Bernstein played the solo part. 

The Ballets of Two Worlds under the artistic direction of Herbert Ross and starring 
Nora Kaye made its first and last important appearance at the Berlin Festival. The life 
of this promising company, organized in July under the management of Henriques Pimen- 
tel and booked for months to come, was cut off abruptly by differences between artists 
and management. In the second programme, consisting of ‘‘Angel Head’’, ‘“The Maids”, 
“Caprichos” and a new ballet ‘‘Rashomon”’, Mr. Ross’ highly original choreography and 
the brilliant dancing of Nora Kaye, Ioren Hightower, Juan Giuliano and others con- 
tributed to a most successful evening. 

The dance duo of Merce Cunningham and Carolyn Brown created something of a 
sensation. This programme, using music by John Cage, Earle Brown, Christian Wolff, 
et al., played on two pianos by John Cage and David Tudor, provoked considerable 
“audience participation” that was more amused and good-natured, however, than 
indignant. The Berlin audience and press found the show refreshing but declined to 
take it too seriously as an artistic manifestation. The superb dancing of Miss Brown 
received well-deserved ovations. 

Boris Blacher’s opera, Rosamunde Floris, was given its world premiére in the Municipal 
Opera; it was staged by Erwin Piscator and conducted by Richard Kraus, and Stina- 
Britta Melander sang well but acted poorly in the title role. Blacher’s avowed attraction 
to this unperformed play by Georg Kaiser must be classified as a personal idiosyncracy, 
which few will be inclined to share. Even in the operatic version by Gerhard von Wester- 
man, in which the number of murders is reduced from seven to two, the story qualifies 
as one of the least likely to succeed. The wealthy young Rosamunde Floris has a three- 
week affair with a stranger, to whom she swears eternal fidelity. They part forever after 
exchanging only first names. To find a father for her on-coming child, she attempts to 
seduce Erwin, who breaks his neck trying to escape from her embraces, then marries his 
brother Bruno, whom she later tries to poison. When she is caught in the act she turns 
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unaccountably noble and confesses all (in the meantime she had murdered Bruno’s ex- 
fiancée, who had overheard her guilt-revealing conversations with the moon—the 
“contact” with her unknown lover). Blacher’s score is expertly wrought but extremely 
thin. The orchestra is limited most of the time to long held notes or ostinato figures with 
occasional punctuation by isolated chords; the voices have predominantly a kind of 
psalmodic recitative, with occasional arioso passages, in which expression in the usual 
sense is deliberately (we suppose) excluded. 

The Municipal Opera’s Wozzeck was a strangely mixed affair. Dietrich Fischer- 
Dieskau sang the title role with consummate artistry, and Kerstin Meyer was an excellent 
Marie. These two swallows made the entire spring, for the staging, conducting, orchestral 
playing and stage sets left almost everything to be desired. Other noteworthy operatic 
events included a guest appearance by the Hamburg State Opera in Hans Werner Henze’s 
Prince of Homburg, and the Municipal Opera’s performance of Schénberg’s Moses and 
Aaron, a carry-over from last season. It is interesting to note that both the Berg and 
Schénberg operas are regularly sold out. 

The novelty of the Municipal Opera’s ballet evening was Remi Gassmann’s “‘Paean”’, 
described in the programme as “‘a dance study on an electrophonic theme’. Although 
produced (in the Berlin electronic studio of Oscar Sala) by electronic means, recorded on 
tape and reproduced through loudspeakers, this music is much more conventional than 
that of the Cologne studio; it represents a compromise between traditional sound and the 
new realm of electronic sound and is in this specific instance relatively unsuccessful. 
Tatjana Gsovky’s choreography of Prokofiev’s ‘‘Romeo and Juliet’’ ballet on the same 
programme was outstanding, as was the dancing of Gert Reinholm as Romeo and Yvette 
Chauviré (of the Paris Opéra) as Juliet. 

Among the many other events of this remarkable festival mention should be made of 
the all-Stravinsky concert by the Radio Symphony Orchestra conducted by Ferenc 
Fricsay; the Hugo Wolf recital by Dietrich Fischer-Dieskau and Irmgard Seefried; the 
Fréres Jacques—four characters from Paris whose chanson renditions provided comic 
relief on a high artistic level; and the concert of old and new music conducted by Paul 
Hindemith. This was in fact one of the high points of the Festival. Several polychoral 
works by Giovanni Gabrieli and secular pieces by Machaut (in which Hindemith himself 
played one of the vielles) shared the programme with world premiéres of four new motets 
for voice and piano by Hindemith, admirably sung by Ernst Haefliger. E. H. 





Donaueschingen 


Tu1s year more than ever, the Donaueschingen Festival was in the nature of a meeting 
of an élite club. From far and wide the musical avant garde, its followers and its sup- 
porters converged in mid-October on the little Black Forest town for the last and shortest 
of the “‘summer’”’ festivals. 

In years past the annual Donaueschingen and Darmstadt festivals, together with the 
peripatetic festival of the International Society for Contemporary Music, have functioned 
as showcases for the latest trends in radical music. The air of anticipation that character- 
ized former festivals was this time, however, notably lacking. The ISCM Festival held 
in Cologne last June seems to have signalled the end of avant gardism as a musical way 
of life and to have provided no clue as to its possible future. Many former enthusiasts 
have turned sceptical and belatedly critical of the organized avant garde movement which 
has characterized postwar European music and has sometimes been inclined to substitute 
sensationalism for quality. 

There was, in fact, nothing in this Donaueschingen Festival to allay the spreading 
scepticism. Inasmuch as the Festival itself has during its ten-year postwar existence 
made “‘newness”’ its fundamental precept, and has to that extent implied that ‘“‘newness” 
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as such is a criterion, it must also be said that there was nothing “‘new”’ in this year’s 


The first of the three (instead of the usual four) events was a chamber music concert. 
Wolfgang Fortner’s Five Bagatelles for Wind Quartet, which were given their world 
premiére, are short movements combining pointillistic with more traditicnal serial tech- 
nique in a highly competent but somewhat academic way. Martind’s fourth string 
Quartet, composed in 1937 but performed in public for the first time, is a thoroughly 
conventional piece with strong Czech overtones. The young German composer Dieter 
Schénbach’s Chamber Music (1960) for 14 Instruments proved to be a dreary compilation 
of pointillistic formulas and gestures, notably lacking in musical substance. Niccold 
Castiglioni’s “Tropes fur Chamber Complex”’ (flute, clarinet, violin, cello, piano and 
percussion) came far short of the expectations raised by his fascinating Aprésiude at the 
Cologne ISCM Festival. Asa declared attempt to solve self-imposed problems of sonority, 
colour and texture, it failed to come off. 

The musical clock was turned back thirty years as the excellent Novak Quartet from 
Prague performed Alois Haba’s twelfth string Quartet, commissioned for this occasion, 
as were mazny of the other compositions, by the Southwest Germau Radio. Composed in 
the quarter-tone system, this is an essentially romantic work, basically tonal and almost 
totally free of dissonance. The use of quarter-tones in this conventional context only 
makes the music sound out of tune. 

“Scene I for Chamber Ensemble” by the Swedish enfant terrible Bo Nilsson, quite 
justly received warm applause. Written for two flutes, two trumpets, harp, piano and 
percussion (including two sets of wine bottles) in a very “advanced” idiom, this work 
displays considerable imagination and skill. Having something to say, it transcends 
questions of style and technique. Its shock effects are not gratuitous but motivated; in 
short, it has substance as well as manner, to use the words o. Charies Ives. 

The annual “gimmick”, which in the past has taken such sensational forms as 
Schaeffer's musique concréte opera Orpheus in 1953 or the Cage-Tudor recital of 1954, was 
a tame and somewhat simple affair. Two rooms of the Festhalle were devoted to Boris 
Konietzko’s “Kaléidoscope de l'afrique noir’’—a synchronized series of tapes and coloured 
slides which were repeated several times during the continuous three-hour show. Ina 
third room, there was an exhibition of African instruments and art objects. The pro- 
gramme stated that “the visitor can combine his impressions according to his own choice; 
it is left to his personal inclination, when and in what order and for how long he visits 
the three rooms’. Just as in an ethnological museum. The music and slides were 
interesting, but hardly a “‘festival-type” attraction. 

The closing orchestral concert began with Yoritsuné Matsudcira’s ‘‘Suite of Dances” 
in first performance. The composer here attempts the reconciliation of the old Japanese 
courtly form ‘“‘Bugaku” with serial technique, using three orchestras, all on the stage. 
In the Preludio each orchestra played in a different tempo, providing the curious sight and 
sound of three conductors beating entirely independently of one another. Not only here 
but in the other four movements as well (in which a common rhythm prevailed) the sounds 
produced were random to a degree. Serial, or any other kind of organization was not 
apparent. 

“Anaklasis” for groups of percussion (seven players) and 42 strings by the 27-year-old 
Pole Krzysztof Penderekci made the radical Nilsson’s work sound old-fashioned in com- 
parison and provoked the only near-riot of the festival. It contains some fascinating and 
original sounds, incorporating quarter-tones, glissandi, and many unusual devices, and 
maintains tension of a rather frightening kind from beginning to end. In answer to the 
boos and cat-calls, Rosbaud repeated the short piece. 

The Festival closed with Olivier Messiaen’s seven-movement “‘Chronochromie”’ for 
huge orchestra which, the composer states, is based on two elements: sound and time. 
The rhythmic material is ordered through constant permutation; the sounds are derived 
chiefly from bird songs and Alpine waterfalls. This is a strange work that defies either 
description or classification; it is impressive in its way, but over-long. The seemingly 
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endless series of bird-imitations becomes tiresome and at times unintentionally funny, 
with or without permutations. 

As usual, the programmes were planned and realized by the Southwest German Radio 
of Baden-Baden, of which Dr. Heinrich Strobel is the musical director. The radio’s 
superb orchestra was virtuosically conducted by Hans Rosbaud, fortunately recovered 
from his recent illness. E. H. 





Book Reviews 


Man and His Music. Late Renaissance and Baroque Music. By Alec Harman and 
Anthony Milner. Pp. ix + 330. (Barrie and Rockliff.) 1959. 37s. 6d. 


On the whole, this is an excellent series of volumes (of which the present would appear 
to be the second of four) making up a tolerably inexpensive history of music. The book 
is agreeably produced, well printed (nice titling on the spine), with a few fair half-tone 
illustrations on leaded paper, and many musical illustrations in the text. In the present 
volume the labour is divided between Alec Harman and Anthony Milner, and labour is 
perhaps the appropriate word. Mr. Harman has all the book until page 260, when Mr. 
Milner takes over, and perhaps the book is not too wisely planned. Anthony Milner took 
over his part when Alec Harman was prevented, by circumstances beyond his control, 
from finishing it in time. In his preface Harman writes that the book “Is deliberately 
less well balanced than Volume 1, the reason being that late Renaissance music and 
baroque opera (which together comprise over four-fifths of the book) have been performed 
and written about less often than have baroque instrumental and vocal music’. He 
goes on to say that the book is in any case bigger than originally planned. All this is 
evident in the text, when one comes to read it. I take Mr. Harman’s word for it about 
baroque opera, although I have just staggered through Dent’s Alessandro Scarlatti, and 
seem, both casually and in the service of Music Review to have read an awful lot on the 
subject just lately; there were two fat volumes by Charles Burney, and a book on oritics 
and the opera which seemed to deal with little else; also there is Dent’s Penguin volume, 
which gives a good deal of space to the subject, and is illustrated in a way very similar to 
the present volume, and which I have been trying to read since I bought it before the war; 
the truth being that there is not much in music that really bores me stiff, but baroque opera 
is it. Psychologists (if interested) might put that down among my other nasty patho- 
logical symptoms, to be contemplated with due awe. Beyond the grotesque engines, the 
(to me) hideous scenic effects and the huge castrati and fat women singing tiny arias, there 
seems to be little that my memory holds. In a period less thrilling to me than most, I 
must confess that between the death of Bach and the last works of Mozart and Haydn 
only the concerti of Vivaldi and the harpsichord music of Couperin (and some of his 
contemporaries) really interest me. I suppose it must be that I seek, almost above all, 
personality in music; when hearing a piece of music I like to meet a man, as I do in the 
music of Jannequin and Monteverdi, as I do in the music of Haydn and Mozart; that of 
Bach daunts me somewhat; here is a man vastly bigger than most, who nevertheless spent 
his life among little things and little men, in appalling domesticity that makes me shudder, 
killing himself with work, developing melancholia, going blind, hanging desperately on to 
a religion that only his own mighty personality transfigured or made worthy of the music 
he wrote for it, among asinine religious squabbles and petty pompous men—whenever I 
contemplate the subject I wait for my fancy to supply the neccessary relief—the sudden 
shout of “‘harsh, grating laughter’, the jug of icy water emptied over the head, the shout 
of ‘‘Lobkowitz! Donkey’’.—‘‘The humility of man to man—it pains me’’. And it pains 
me like the rack, it hurts like hell, to see this Prince of Men, this man built like a cathedral, 
John Sebastian Bach, humbling himself before men even I would shake off like the rain. 


It was the period. 
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Like the laboriousness of Bach, this book is painfully detailed. It is obvious that 
Harman has, in his conscientiousness, tried to do too much; one comes away from a 
reading of it with parts of speech and conditional clauses chasing each other round one’s 
head like Faber’s caterpillars. The mass of facts is dumfounding, and you will find 
composers dealt with here in all sobriety that I have never heard of, and which I doubt 
are worth a line, a mention of their names. Is Girolamo Cavazzoni really “important” 
and who on earth, apart from these pages, was Giovanni Antonio Terzi? Do you know, off 
hand? Well, he brought the lute variation dance suite to its highest peak. Is it entirely 
the fault of the record companies that there has never been, in the entire history of the 
gramophone, a note of his music on disc? (But neither has there been of Bernard van 
Dieren, so I had better be careful.) 

One must not be unfair to a fine book, but laboriousness and a tendency to write of 
composers as “important’’ when they would only deserve mention in a much bigger 
volume, are obvious in its writing. Of course, there are many very small men whose 
music, although lacking in itself the qualities of greatness, nevertheless had important 
effects on the development of music; but their treatment here, in such a modest tome, 
gives them an importance that would only be dissipated in the deflating acreage of Grove. 
The real fault is that Harman's contribution is a weariness of the flesh to read, not because 
his style is dull, not because he has not mastered his subject, but because he is so eager to 
convey so much information that one cannot retain it all, it becomes a buzz of names and 
tendencies, and only the familiar ‘“‘ands” and ‘‘thens’’ and “‘althoughs’”’ really stick in the 
head. The time was, in any case, a hive of activity. The vast world of vocal-based 
polyphony was changing to the more familiar and popular one of homophonic and sonata 
style instrumental music, and consequently this book is of great value as a work of refer- 
ence, a small and compact volume, modestly priced and most informative. Milner’s 
contribution is less tortured and congested, his style as a consequence fluid, even though 
in his less than fifty pages, he has to deal, among others, with Bach! 

There is an excellent index, and the boox will be most serviceable to him who uses it 
well; one advantage of such thoroughness is that a search for any contemporary unknown 
in its columns is not likely to go unrewarded, and when found, will supply all the necessary 
information, and a well detailed historical context too. A most useful and informative 
volume, unspoiled by its small faults. 


Hi-Fi and Stereophonic Sound. By Laurence Mallory. Pp. 123. (Elliot.) 1960. 
7s. 6d. 


The Golden Age of High Fidelity—or should one say the Heroic Age ?—was that 
shattered in 1939 by scientific developments in another field—a field, oddly enough, that 
was to lead to the Decca Navigator, and FF RR—and to the sudden emergence of a small 
and backward record company as the firm that popularized good reproduction, with 
results that, however excellent, spoilt the fun. 

In those golden days of seemingly endless summer heat, when the road to Queen’s 
Hall, along which one tramped to save the fare, one’s pocket bulging with miniature 
scores, was hazy with dust, when the heat inside was so intense that Sir Henry’s carnation 
withered “‘as in forest fires that passed” and the thud of falling bodies in the Prom was 
like a solemn gun marking the minutes of Ein Heldenleben, the first tentative sounds of 
“High (not so very) Fidelity’’ were booming and tizzing in the homes of those lucky friends 
who could afford the products of the incredible, the miraculous Mr. Voigt. The pulpit 
in the corner, the awe before one’s first DIAMOND needle, the thrill of a moving coil pick- 
up after stiff steel bars with piezo-electric salt in the war-head, trailing stiff steel needles 
like six-inch cuts in the groove, or incredible things weighing nearly a pound, with a horse- 
shoe magnet, and a steering-wheel like cog to fix a fibre needle like a tree-trunk into the 
oddly naked mechanism—could I have looked forward to the tiny tube so light that it 
sometimes floats out of my hand, with its postage-stamp head holding a stylus just visible 
as a little spot of light beneath, and all the other precisions and specifications of 1960— 
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how disappointed I would have been! The pain of my present blasé perfection of repro- 
duction, of the way that half-hour records slip over my turn-table by the dozen as I cope 
with demands for my opinion on them both here and in America, would have been im- 
possible to bear. 


“When first my way to fair I took, 
Few pence in purse had I, 
And long I used to stand and look 
At things I could not buy. 


Now times are altered; if I care 

To buy a thing I can; 

The pence are here and here’s the fair, 
But where’s the lost your.g man?” 


Not quite accurate in wording, but painfully right in sense; the pence are not so wildly 
numerous, and it is Queen’s Hall, and the last tiny shred of Europe’s moral and aesthetic 
nerve that have gone, even more than the lost young man; yet if youth but knew! There 
was little to live for, for me, in 1938; little but discovery and hope; now I know the worst, 
and have stereo reproduction. 

Even today musicians are a little scornful of good reproduction; for me it is simple. 
It is as if one said that one did not care about the state of the piano so long as the music 
was Beethoven. Surely Beethoven is worth a 1960 German Steinway? These people 
only too often play their records, with solemn assurance, on machines the equivalent of a 
broken-down pub piano with half the notes missing and a whole tone flat. ‘But I can 
imagine the bass” they say. Really? In a complex modern score they haven’t heard 
before? And if they were conducting the same work at a concert, would they continue to 
“imagine the bass”’ if all the cellos and basses stopped playing? It is because I am so 
sensitive to the difference between mechanical reproduction and the real thing that I 
strive always nearer to—no, not perfection, but something a little less painful; one thing 
the young man has lost is the ear of faith. 

The dirge of an overworked reviewer! And this small book only deepens the depres- 
sion. Here is the end-product of what began for me with Mozart concertos coming 
from a Voigt Corner Horn in a glamorous summer nearly a quarter of a century ago, with 
hope and the pulse of youth shedding an unearthly light on everything. It is a small, 
superficial, rather glib book that manages, in its frantic efforts to avoid being difficult, to 
say nothing at all, and to convey singularly little information. The chapter on pick-ups 
does not even mention the different kinds; it MUST be painful to Jearn, and one of the 
most painful things known to me is the relative value, in reproduction and price, of crystal, 
moving iron, and moving coil pick-ups. But to do the book justice, it does mention, 
rather casually, the same types in microphones. ‘Today High Fidelity is Big Business’’ 
I quote. That’s the whole point. It is not that one wishes to hug an esoteric cult and 
feel superior, but that as soon as the wide boys scent dividends, they march in; and their 
activities would make even Almighty God unsavoury if they decided to commercialise 
Him (or have they done it already? I seem to remember—). Today even disgusting 
portables with HUGE six-inch speakers (Ugh!) are called High Fidelity—with complete 
lack of scruple; and in mockery of the pioneers like Voigt, whose 1938 machine had a far 
better claim to the title. There is a certain amount to be learned from this book, if you 
are a complete beginner, but I am not sure it is always the right thing. The author falls 
over himself not to make judgments, and it is probably true to say that some judgments 
must be made, even at the cost of sounding opinionated. For instance, a crystal pick-up 
is all right if you can’t afford anything better; but don’t call the results High Fidelity; 
except perhaps for the startling Voigt-Lowther units in complicated horns, to expect true 
bass at less than twelve inches of diaphragm per speaker is crying for the moon. And so 
on. Is it true that harmonic distortion in amplifiers is a thing of the past? There area 
number on the market with this item as low as 0-05 of one per cent at twenty watts (your 
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reviewer's, for instance) but when stereo came in this figure began to creep back to almost 
one per cent again; the gimmick covered it up. Is stereo a gimmick? More than fifty 
per cent of it is. 

It is a wonderful chance to sell two of everything, and I am not persuaded that it was 
necessary—except for financial reasons—to make stereo records impossible to play mono, 
with mono pick-ups. Yet there remain a number of discs in which the sound does escape 
from the little box for perhaps the first time. Not, repeat not, the effect of voices switch- 
ing from speaker to speaker like tennis-players, nor even express trains popping in at one 
speaker, splashing round the universe for a few seconds, and popping suddenly out of 
the other speaker. 

Stereo is a gain, I suppose; but the first thing is always the music. No, Hans Keller, 
not “I got rhythm, I got music’’, but ‘I have appreciation, I have music; I still listen with 
an innocent ear to sounds that carry the aura of youth and a world that glows within’. 
I still do, sometimes; but as often to 1938 Telefunkens as to all the fauna of The Ring in 
super-stereo. There’s a moral there somewhere; and it but remains to apologize for 
hanging such a massive moral on such a tiny peg. 


Alessandro Scarlatti, By Edward J. Dent. (With additional notes by Frank Walker.) 
Pp. xii + 252. New Impression 1960. (Edward Arnold.) 30s. 


Professor Dent's great book was first published in 1905, and I read it for the first time 
over twenty years ago. It has been out of print for some time, and this new impression 
(it is not described as a second edition) is very welcome. It is an astonishing book for its 
time; if it were to be published for the first tims today it would be taken for granted as a 
work in the modern tradition of musicology. Considering Scarlatti’s large output there 
was not much that Dent did not know about, and the list of subsequently discovered works 
is not large; his researches into the life have been substantially supplemented by modern 
scholarship, but here again the nature and extent of that scholarship in recent years has 
been something a musician of nearly sixty years ago could hardly have dreamed of, and 
Dent’s work substantially stands. It is, of course, one of those monographs that treat of 
life and works chronologically and together, and this is useful in this historically important 

riod. 

ff The music of Alessandro is heard a good deai less than that of his son Domenico, even 
today; that infallible touch-stone of popularity, ‘The Gramophone Quarterly Catalogue” 
carries a list that is most deceptive, since most of it is taken up by the usual generous 
titling and information; apart from two useful Oiseau-Lyre discs of chamber cantatas 
what is embedded in this mass of information is but a few snippets. It is, it must be 
confessed, less convincing to modern ears than the harpsichord sonatas of Domenico. 
The classic periods are long, conventional, and cadence-studded, the arch of melody of a 
kind that now sounds rather plain to us; the dramatic situations do not register as emotion 
at all to ears accustomed to Wagner and Strauss. Nor is this all; for we still find the almost 
contemporary Matthew Passion intensely dramatic, also the somewhat later Orphée of 
Gluck, without going out of the style altogether for things like the ‘Supper Scene” in Don 
Giovanni. Yet there is much music here to charm, in the unique chamber cantatas, and 
a number of short arias from the operas that are still heard quite frequently; less fre- 
quently heard are the instrumental works. 

Frank Walker has usefully and modestly brought the text up to date in an appendix, 
in which we learn the true facts of Alessandro’s birth and parentage, much later research 
into his family history, including the sister Anna Maria (who seems to have been somewhat 
wronged by history), and other matters where modern research has thrown more light. 
There are, of course, many musical illustrations and much interesting discussion of the 
works. 

Dent’s writing is clear and scholarly, and that is a crashing truism, of course; yet I 
find the man oddly equivocal, or rather my reaction to him isso. For his work on Mozart 
I have nothing but admiration, yet fail completely to sympathize when we come to more 
modern composers. I suppose he was just voicing a very general reaction in his attack 
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on Elgar—how strange that he should have done the attacking and that Peter Warlock— 
of all people—should have come to Elgar’s defence! The traditionalist and opera-lover in 
Dent, the enemy of all rhetoric and friend of restraint and limpid textures in Warlock 
would make one think their roles might be reversed. Yet much of Dent’s personality 
remains an enigma tome. His famous epigram about the ER composers—Reger, Mahler, 
Bruckner, ElgER—offends me where a trenchant onslaught on these favourites of mine 
would not; it drives me into the company of men I disapprove of far more in my defence 
ofithem, Yet there remains Dent’s work for the I.S.C.M., that excellent institution that 
has run into such strange waters just lately—-how one would like to hear Dent’s candid 
opinion! No. Ido not understand the man. 


The Invention and Composition of Music. By Arthur Hutchings. Pp. 309. (Novello.) 
1958. 

Music for Study. A Source Book of Excerpts. By Howard A. Murphy and Robert A. 
Melcher. Pp. x + 182. (Prentice-Hall.) 1960. 

It would be quite possible—and easy—to shut one’s eyes and review the first of these 
books as it were in a vacuum, as, to all appearances it has been written, and without 
reference to the one aching question it poses on every page. One might pick up a book 
called say, ‘‘Harmony’’, find it was the usual treatise on traditional harmony in the style 
of Kitson or Bairstow, and think no more about it; but the title of this book, and its style 
and obvious purport, constitute nothing less than a challenge; though one is sure a sub- 
limely innocent one. It would also be easy just to remark that the treatise is as dead as 
mutton, nay, deader, since for some people it will obviously be unfit for human consump- 
tion. Of course, it could be taken in conjunction with Schénberg’s Treatise on Harmony 
with only the faintest sense of unease in the partnership; but it is also painfully obvious 
that Schénberg’s great book has also by now been removed from the refrigerator, sniffed 
suspiciously, and consigned to the compost heap, by all the BEST people. What 
relevance has a book that sets out to give a young artist absolute control over his 
medium in a world in which the BEST people have decided that the one thing needful to 
a composition is total randomity? In the light of the issue of The Musical Quarterly for 
April of this year Hutchings’ work is not so much old fashioned as quaint, and not so much 
quaint as perverse—indeed, if you can find any connection between these two worlds you 
are very clever. 

Schénberg’s own practice was based until the end on an ear trained in traditional 
harmony, and he brought to even his most intransigent works two things; the composi- 
tional act as will and a determination not only to will but to hear what he willed to write— 
and here I owe a debt to an article by Hans Keller in The Score, but must say two things; 
that this is not new to me, since it constitutes my own most inner, most holy artistic 
creed; but also I am not convinced that even Schénberg absolutely always heard what he 
wrote, or rather, perhaps he heard it but had a misplaced faith that what he heard but 
did not understand would become explicit later. On the other hand we have a composer 
like Britten who maddens some people by conceiving everything he writes simply as 
sound ; the contrast with Schénberg who would equate, perhaps, sounds and design and a 
thought as much metaphysical as musical is extreme. Somewhere between these twin 
polarities lie all traditional composers. It is worth stressing the point; I am convinced 
that Britten hears lovely sounds and wants to write them down; this would be true also for 
Mozart. It would not be true for Bach; here the principle of design and polyphony is 
paramount. And some composers, Sibelius for instance, I am certain have a faculty for 
translating other phenomena instantly into sounds that are for them the exact equivalent 
of the original stimulus; in Sibelius’ case there are many recorded examples of this, but 
surely the best is the ‘‘Oak-tree’’ number from the Tempest music, which illustrates its 
subject (Ariel pinned in a cleft oak) with brutal and uncanny realism in very nasty music 
that remains miraculously apt. 

The above discussion is on the way to becoming meaningless to all ‘‘serious’’ composers, 
but lies at the heart of the book under review. This is the core of the difficulty. (It is 
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possible that the music of the “best” and most “‘serious’’ composers is as feeble minded, 
irrelevant, and childishly naive as their prose; we have little but an almighty suspicion 
at the moment.) But, as a fine composer said to me recently: ‘“‘Compare that stuff with 
the mathematics of elementary physics, even; see? It’s not even remotely intellectual; 
a child could see through it”. True, very true; but there is a further difficulty. For this 
book is not only irrelevant in the face of the latest (and highly dubious) devlopments, 
but it ignores the twentieth century, as a compositional phenomenon, completely. It is 
in a different world from even Le Sacre du Printemps. This, perhaps, is what Elizabeth 
Lutyens meant in her remarks to the S.P.N.M. Now, I have two quarrels with this. 
She implies that a composer has no right to compose in the style laid down in Hutchings’ 
book, and that critics have no right to criticize works in new idioms; as has been said 
elsewhere, only to explain. In his novel, Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man, James 
Joyce remarks rather cleverly that there is a word in the English language that, although 
always spoken in the plural, is always meant in the singular: and it is meant in heartfelt 
manner by me in this context. A composer has a sacred right to compose in any idiom 
he chooses, provided, if he wishes to call it music, that he meant what he wrote; and a 
critic has a sacred right to say what he thinks of a new work, provided he really thinks it, 
and is not toadying to some fashionable or respectable idea. He has even a sacred right 
to make a fool of himself, a right of which, in spite of Miss Lutyens’ arrogant and confused 
(and insecure?) pronouncements, I am going to avail myself. 

It is my opinion that a young composer will derive no hurt and much benefit from read- 
ing Hutchings’ wise, witty, utterly musical and vitally interesting book. No matter what 
idiom he may go on to use, if he reads and understands Professor Hutchings he will use it 


more musically. It is not my intention to refute here the belief that a composer can begin 


to write serial or atonal music without studying traditional technique, or that the basis for 
his serial thought will not always be derived, albeit unconsciously, from the mighty tradi- 
tion of tonal music; only to claim the authority of Arnold Schénberg in support of these 
beliefs; where Hutchings’ book is relevant is that this is how composers have thought of 


their work for hundreds of years, and, basically, this is how a Britten, a Tippett, a Copland 
or a Martin thinks of it today. It is meant to supply the needed advice to fill in the ghastly 
gap between mastery of traditional theory and actually getting going. It consists of 
technical advice, in the main, of beautifully conveyed hints and tricks of the trade and odd 
pieces of wisdom, carefully planned and laid out in well thought out chapters (twelve of 
them) with subjects like continuo harmony, Bach’s instrumental counterpoint, texture, 
fugal exposition, the voice, orchestration, efc. There is much useful advice on really 
getting into, as an academic exercise, things like the Palestrina style, and this style is 
summarized in the most succinct and idiomatic fashion, with only the works as a source, 
refreshingly in a living tradition to discover the fulness of a dead language. If one set 
about quoting from it one would never stop; it is an eminently quotable book, and an 
eminently practical one. It has been fascinating to watch the development of Hutchings’ 
prose style. That of his early works is utterly impossible; indeed, a short anecdote might 
not be out of place. One very hot summer ten or more years ago I scraped acquaintance, 
in the West Ena of London, with a tired-looking hiker who revealed himself as a fellow 
Delius-enthusiast. We discussed Hutchings’ book on Delius at some length, and I 
praised it highly. We then passed to Hutchings’ “Master Musicians” book on Schubert, 
and I said that it contained much wisdom, but the prose style was embarrassingly bad. 
The hiker questioned me keenly on the point, and when I had done, he expressed gratitude 
and bade me adieu, saying, somewhat to my surprise, that he was always ready to help 
me if I needed it. “It is so nice’’, he said, ‘‘to get a really unbiased criticism of one’s 
work”. 

No one, I fear, could call me unbiased; but no one could accuse me of hiding my preju- 
dices. Hutchings has improved his style beyond measure, and it is a joy to read this 
modest, clear, beautiful prose. And it is a pleasure to be instructed by this sympathetic, 
imaginative, and astonishingly experienced teacher; Hutchings has absorbed a mass of 
unassuming scholarship far beyond his age. If you want to understand the living processes 
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of composition as they were in the past, and may well be for an unpredictable time in the 
future, or if you_are a young composer in need of practical and experienced help (how I 
would have blessed this book twenty years ago) I cordially recommend you to read Pro- 
fessor Hutchings’ fine work. 

The other book is in much the same category. It is not a prose work illustrated with 
innumerable musical examples, but a whole book of musical excerpts, covering the whole 
of diatonic harmony and providing an extensive introduction to the art of modulation, 
all in examples from the great masters, and with a minimum of prose. The idea is excel- 
lent, and the execution could hardly be improved upon. In the hands of an intelligent 
student this is more valuable than the orthodox harmony treatise, since it exhibits in brief 
just what has most effectively been done about it. I suppose all but the most intelligent 
would need a harmony to go with it, but the advantages are enormous; here is the thing 
itself, the progressions as practised by great masters in great music, not a dehydrated 
digest by misplaced cross-word-puzzlers on the didact. Could this be done with In- 
determinate, or totally serial, or electronic music? The book is in paper covers, but is 
beautifully and most clearly printed. For some unexplained reason the gutters of the 
pages are perforated, as if it were intended to tear them out; sooner or later, under these 
circumstances, they will fall out, so one feels this feature to be a pity. 


Some Twentieth Century American Composers. A Selective Bibliography. By John 
Edmunds and Gordon Boelzner, with introductory essay by Peter Yates. Pp. 57. 
(The New York Public Library.) 1959. 


American music is becoming a vast subject, although little enough of it is heard over 
here. Here is a country with cnly twentieth-century music; there is no substantial Ameri- 
can music earlier than MacDowell. This makes quite a difference, since it means that 
any traditions American music may have, and any influences to which American composers 
may react, will almost certainly be foreign. This can be seen in practice in the influence 
as a teacher of Nadia Boulanger; it used to be true that good Americans, when they died, 
went to Paris; it would seem now that they do this alive, good or no, when they wish to 
study music. Great aliens also have contributed to her latter day musical culture, in the 
wake of Adolf Hitler (who has had a far greater effect on the spread of culture than such a 
grotesque deserved); and although it is reported that a question in an American exam. 
paper, requesting the names of two or three of the greatest American composers, received 
the answer “‘Schénberg and Stravinsky”’ it is to be regretted that these gentlemen had 
other national affiliations. This pamphlet sets out a table of some of the writings, by and 
about, some truly American composers (perhaps Varese may be not quite 100 per cent; 
but never mind), and includes technically excellent portraits of eight of them. These 
photographs are also in the American manner; how differently an English photographer, 
or even Karsh of just across the border, would have done it! With few exceptions, these 
toughs sweat under the arc-lights as the coppers close in with their relentless questioning; 
it is obvious that John Cage will last a while yet, although his beard suggests incarceration 
over the week-end, while Roy Harris is obviously at his last gasp, and just about to confess. 
Roger Sessions is ina very bad way. In fact, one is sure that these distinguished and most 
cultured gentlemen are not the warty, unshaven thugs the photographer makes them look. 

Yet there is a recognizable American tradition, of very recent growth, as the sym- 
phonies of Roy Harris and Samuel Barber attest; while the music of Aaron Copland sug- 
gests that there is an American exotic regionalism as potent as the British interest in the 
primitive Kelt; colourful are his scores from a Mexican dance-hall and a horse show from 
the Wild and Woolly West. The native American tradition to which I referred is the New 
England one; and its regional name is not without significance. Most subjective criteria 
are suspect, yet in the best American music I fancy I can hear something of our native 
English tradition toughened and altered but still recognizable. A prominent American 
musician whom I met within a few days of writing this told me that he was astonished at 
the amount of serial music to be heard in the Old World; he had thought my estimate of 
professional interest in the subject exaggerated, and had been surprised to find that it was 
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not; he told me there was nothing remotely like it in America. This came as a surprise to 
me, since the only substantial amount of serial music in the European record catalogues 
comes from America; but America is a big “lace. 

Two American composers of radical tix’ t sommand notice, as they do in Peter Yates’ 
interesting introduction; John Cage and Charles Ives. It is my opinion that they mark 
between them the crucial point of the twentieth-century crisis. Someone recently wrote 
in this country that it is difficult to take Cage quite seriously ; but that the most remarkable 
things are in fact being taken seriously both on the continent and in America can be seen 
in any progressive musical magazine. Cage, who is trying very hard not to be responsible 
for any sounds perpetrated under his name, is taking the ‘‘Indeterminacy”’ of the latest 
music very seriously. The fantastic rate of change in the development of serial music, 
from atonal to serial to total serialization to indeterminacy to improvization, with its 
devotees hopping on and off the serial band-waggon with bewildering energy, has given 
me to think that my misgivings about the whole business (for which I have been blaming 
only myself) may have more foundation than I suspected; if it has done nothing else, the 
displacement of tonality by serialism has put a part of our musical activity in a ludicrous 
mess, and involved some unimpeachably expert and serious composers in antics of a 
fantastic silliness. Quite recently Peter Maxwell Davies was saying over the wireless 
that it amounted to a criminal offence to describe some of this business as experimental; 
the experiment is done in the study, he said, the composer presents a inished masterpiece. 
Almost immediately Pierre. Boulez described his ‘‘Structures”’ as a failed experiment, and 
began writing less radical music with, underneath the still difficult manner, something 
that I thought I recognized as the influence of Frangaix and Ibert; something as French 
as Colette. 

But what of Charles Ives? Here, possibly is something of an answer to our present 
predicament. Ives, recently dead at a great age, began writing very radical music almost 
before Schénberg did. This music, unlike much that is now being written, was the 
product of a hyper-acute ear, and transcribed sounds actually heard, partly in Ives’ 
imagination, partly in natural phenomena. Unlike the European serial tradition, which 
began in the study and was urban, highbrow, and artificial in origin (music about music 
about music), Ives’ music rose out of the grass-roots of the common people, often used 
their tunes, and in spite of neglect, never quite lost touch with their traditions. It utilizes 
all kinds of musical resource, from near atonal to hymn-tunes, from the simplest to the 
most complex, from polytonality to monody. It is often crude, and more frequently 
queer; at its best it is overwhelmingly convincing, and charged with an emotion drawn 
from common experience that is filled with the love of the common earth, the common 
human experience. Its shadow is lengthening. 

A mass of interesting writing is listed in this bibliography, and it is obvious that we in 
the old world, and especially in England, should take more interest in what is being 
written in America. | 


Dmitry Shostakovich. By D. Rabinovich. Pp. 166. (Lawrence & Wishart.) 1959. 18s. 
The Twilight of Ferenc Liszt. By Bence Szabolcsi. Pp. 134. (Publishing House of the 
Hungarian Academy of Sciences, Budapest.) 1959. 

Shostakovich is undoubtedly one of the most potent forces in the music of our time. 
He is a traditionalist by nature, although at times a bold experimenter in forms and 
sonorities. As a symphonist he might be called a Slavonic continuation of Mahler whose 
sombre ferocity re-echoes through the vast canvases of his eleven symphonies. Informa- 
tion about him has remained scanty so far, especially in the current reference books of the 
West. Hence, the present volume is particularly welcome since it gives the facts of 
Shostakovich’s life and work in plain language and without the blinkers of an official 
“‘party-line’’. Even the composer’s disagreements with Soviet officialdom are registered 
dispassionately and with a certain degree of objectivity. The life of the 53-year-old 
artist is one of wholehearted dedication to his work. That work is discussed at length 
and with sympathy. Special emphasis is quite naturally laid on the ideological background 
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to the symphonies. Rabinovich has much to offer in his analysis of style, devoted to that 
central section of Shostakovich’s oeuvre. Quite rightly he draws attention to the fact 
that the initial theme of the first Symphony (1925) is a first cousin, as it were, to the famous 
first subject of Liszt’s Faust Symphony. Shostakovich’s apparent predilection for such 
quotations from the past, his creative eclecticism (a psychological kink that links him with 
Alban Berg!) are frankly staved and discussed. It seems a pity that Rabinovich com- 
pletely dispensed with music examples, at least in the English edition of his book. A com- 
poser of Shostakovich’s stature deserves to be discussed in a thoroughly professional 
manner, even for amateur readers. For this regrettable lack of music type the copious 
illustrations—among them facsimiles from the front page of symphonies VII and XI— 
offer some compensation. Shostakovich’s lovable, truly humanist nature emerges 
clearly from snapshots showing him surrounded by his family and his colleagues. If 
anybody is capable of bridging the gulf that has opened between East and West, it is this 
musician whose integrity and dedication are beyond dispute. 


The distinguished Hungarian musicologist throws fresh light on the least explored 
period of Liszt’s life and work: the years after 1870. In his welcome study (published in 
Hungarian in 1956 and here offered in a translation by Andras Dedk) he draws a moving 
picture of Liszt’s spiritual and artistic isolation in those years when Wagner's genius 
seemed to overshadow everything in music. But he also shows how far the ageing Liszt 
was abie to sense the rise of new constitutional] elements in the music of the Russian 
composers. Szabolcsi subjects Liszt’s late music to a thorough investigation, especially 
his ‘‘death poetry”, inspired by the death of two of his children and coming to a head in 
the strange piano pieces written around Wagner’s death in February, 1883. He then 
draws attention to the peculiarities of Liszt’s emphatically Hungarian compositions during 
these late years, such as the Csdrdds macabre and the Csdrdds obstiné which strike one 
today as clearly pointing towards Barték. Indeed, Szabolcsi speaks of Liszt’s “Allegri 
barbari”’ in this connection—a deliberate reference to Barték’s most famous early piano 
composition. Six of these rarely performed pieces (some of which were only published for 


the first time a few years ago) are given in the Appendix of the book. They contain— 
inter alia—the truly astonishing piece “Farewell” of 1885 which sounds like a mixture of 
Moussorgsky and Rimsky-Korsakov with a premonition of Debussy. The evolutionary 
import of these pieces for the generation of Barték and Kodaly is forcibly brought into 
the open in an analytical chapter of great value (cf. pp. 49-57). Szabolcsi’s study is a 
necessary reminder of Liszt’s unique qualities as the great pioneer and explorer of new 
paths in the music of the nineteenth century. It is excellently produced but only in- 


differently translated. H. F. R. 
Bausteine zu einer Geschichte der Melodie. Bence Szabolcsi. Pp. 317. (Corvina. 
Budapest.) 

The author of this valuable book is a man of wide culture, and is especially well- 
grounded in the field of folk music. He brings to this treatment of the history of melody 
a mind which is both liberal and profound in its human sympathies. For this reason alone 
his book would be a pleasure to read, for it is seldom, on the whole, that the austere 
disciplines of musicology admit such a wide frame of reference as Professor Szabolcsi 
feels necessary to the proper exposition of his subject. 

Readers familiar with Deryck Cooke’s The Language of Music will instinctively tend 
tocompare the two. This apparent parallelism is, indeed, another example of that strange 
(but seldom discussed) phenomenon familiar to all students of the history of thought. 
How is it that different authors, frequently unknown to one another, sometimes oceans 
apart, nevertheless tend to think along the same lines at the same time? We often say: 
“The subject must be in the air”. But what do-we mean by that curious observation ? 
It is not easy to be explicit. All we can say definitely is that human consciousness, 
collectively considered, seems to reach a ““moment”’ in the understanding of its environ- 
ment when certain features begin to concern it intensely. They were there before. 
People frequently commented upon them. But all at once they become ‘“‘significant’’. 
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And so, at the moment of writing, we seem to be moving into a new pattern of musical 
understanding. This has its objective and subjective modes. Hans Keller's system of 
functional analysis is possibly the most highly developed, the most revealing method of 
objective analysis we have at the present time. But because it is wordless, all philo- 
sophical questions of meaning and significance, emotional content and metaphysical 
implication are sealed oif, so to speak, from critical consideration. Deryck Cooke, on the 
other hand, whilst attempting a kind of scientific rationale of musical symbolism in his 
fine book, holds fast to the subjective polarity of human consciousness. There are certain 
fixed terms of musical thought, he mairtains, which have universal emotional significance. 
One does not require any special power of philosophical penetration to see that these two 
attitudes, although different from one another, are not mutually exclusive. 

Anyone familiar with the history of philosophy will find much to ponder in this inter- 
esting position, and will wonder if these two attitudes can be fused in some comprehensive 
viewpoint. One thing is sure: whatever the philosophers say, the musician will not tolerate 
any ultimate opposition between them, if only for the reason that no such opposition is 
experienced in the immediacy of performance, which involves an act of subjective committal 
to an entity existing ‘‘out there”’ in the world of solid, objective reality. 

Professor Szabolcsi writes as if this basic integrality of the musical consciousness is an 
obvious fact on which an aesthetic of melody should be built. In this sense, I feel, he is 
“further on” than those who remain puzzled by the apparent validity of two apparently 
opposed attitudes—by the rival claims of objective and subjective analysis. 

Before examining Professor Szabolcsi’s book in greater detail, I beg leave to introduce 
a matter which puts the fundamental question of musical aesthetics in a challenging light. 
At first, this might seem to have nothing to do with music; but to our deeper perception 
it has everything to do with it. 

In a recent book (Saving the Appearances—Faber & Faber) Owen Barfield goes some 
way to sketch an outline history of consciousness, underlining three main phases. The 
first phase is roughly like that described by Lévy-Bruhl, being characterized by a sense of 
participation mystique. The second phase establishes a sharp object-subject polarity. It 
is the phase in which we know that the tree will not vanish when we don’t look at it, and 
that the melody will still be a melody even if there is nobody to hear it. Here, scientific 
observation supplants magical participation which leads the primitive mind to fill every 
objective manifestation with gods. In the third phase, reached perhaps by some gifted 
men, human consciousness enters into the mystery of final participation. In this ex- 
perience, the objectivity of the outside world remains a guaranteed fact. Yet we are per- 
mitted to enter into its nature, to share in it, to be it, and yet to remain intrinsic, indi- 
vidual—a privilege not open to the savage who is too much involved with strange forces 
and manifestations. All its significance, its beauty, its objectivity can be entered into 
and comprehended, because its nature is to be at once in us, through us, and yet different 
from ourselves. This sort of intuitive appreciation of the true relation between the object 
and the subject depends upon a third factor which, as this is not an essay on mysticism, 
we need not attempt to define. 

Mr. Barfield suggests that mankind is destined to evolve into this more developed 
consciousness, and is even now moving towards it with perhaps greater momentum than 
we realize. 

The first point I wish to make, with this idea in mind, is that the increasing concern 
with musical semantics goes some way te substantiate it. Is this intensification of 
attempts to solve the fundamental problem of musical aesthetics perhaps the first tremor 
of an incipient revolution in musical experience? Is the end-result of all this semantic 
investigation going to be the assertion of a new principle of relationship between music 
and the listener? In so far as such a principle would lay down that the listener partici- 
pates in the essence of what he hears, even as he observes it objectively, there are some 
philosophers who might feel that even if new in musicology it would not be new in philo- 
sophy. As I see it, however, the analysis of music is moving into a new phase, even as 
modern music itself demands more and more of the listening consciousness. The more it 
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is considered desirable to assess musical structures objectively, the more our insight into 
those structures prompts questions which can only be described as metaphysical. Thus, 
to take the case of FA, the very concentration upon the tonal object stimulates most 
powerfully our faculties of intellectual comprehension and intuitive apperception. For 
some listeners, the experience of subjective participation in the essence of the music is 
startlingly enhanced by the very objective detachment of the analytical process. This is 
very possibly because the intense concentration it invokes liberates consciousness from 
any self-conscious preoccupation with finite emotional response. For that very reason, 
moreover, the inevitable emotional response is (possibly for the first time in the listener’s 
experience) pure. It is the selfless response of participation uncontaminated by a hinder- 
ing array of private, and, for the most part, irrelevant fantasy. 

My second point is linked up with the first, and bears powerfully upon the book under 
review. Mr. Keller is concerned with the immediate fact of thematic and sub-thematic 
connectedness. Pattern in an FA emerges in the listening consciousness around a matrix 
of relatively simple elements. Mr. Cooke detects fixed melodic types in perennial associa- 
tion with universal emotions. Professor Szabolcsi discusses melodic types as virtual 
crystallizations of culture-patterns—in other words as expressions of phases of group 
consciousness. 

One concept emerges clearly in the case of all three. This is the concept of a dynamic, 
archetypal centre of musical organism. (I am aware that the three writers being dis- 
cussed would probably want to discuss that statement at some length.) FFA demonstrates 
the intrinsic structure of such a centre (or centres) in terms of sound alone. Mr. Cooke 
takes certain fixed elements of tonal thought and considers them as “‘frames’’ for fixed 
emotional moments. Professor Szabolesi “‘spreads’’ the issue, and sees melody in more 
general contexts; but he, too, accepts the idea of melody-types, and hears the tonal 
patterns as moments of consciousness. He accepts the idea that both tonal symbol and 
subjective consciousness can be universalized. Logically implicit in such a realization is 
the further (metaphysical) position, that the individual listening consciousness partici- 
pates in a musical experience which is nothing less than a confluence of universal elements 
subsuming his own consciousness. In such a participation, he experiences the dynamic 
force of the tonal symbol subjectively. It means something within and of and for himself. 
He also enjoys it as an objective fact. It remains an independent aesthetic entity. Thus 
it is that a specific region of country can produce its own melody-types. Such types are 
expressions of the consciousness of the people who live in that geographical region, tonal 
projections, therefore, of a group consciousness which cannot be considered apart from the 
objective factors which give it its characteristic traits. Hence the phenomenon of nation- 
alism. Hence the very real possibility that through the mediation of the human con- 
sciousness, a region of physical space can be transmuted into tones which will then, in 
turn, symbolize that region. The characteristic turns and ornamentation of a folk melody 
will then have their independent, intrinsic aesthetic appeal; but they will also exist 
through, and in and for the listening consciousness which, in its universal mode, originally 
produced them, and which, both consciously and unconsciously is involved in participa- 
tion with its environment. When we review the history of mankind, we are compelled 
to admit that not only the outsice physical world, but every significant concept, every 
dynamic movement, every important human preoccupation has been susceptible of 
alchemical transmutation into music. The realm of thought is as much the environment 
of melody as the realm of mountains and meadows, and the thoroughfares of a capital 
city. The field of enquiry is limitless; but the underlying idea is profoundly stimulating, 
namely that every profound mystical and philosophical insight has (at least potentially) 
its characteristic sound. If the earthiness of human life has its characteristic rhythms and 
pitch-relationships, so, logically, has its transcendental vision. 

Professor Szabolcsi discusses the evolution of melody-types in ten chapters which 
form the first two hundred pages of his substantial work. These deal first with the world 
of primitive melody, and pursue the subsequent development of melody up to modern 
times. The first chapters are of prime importance. Primitive melody is held to originate 
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in speech, and a direct relation is posited between the modulation of the voice, the emo- 
tional burdens of speech, and melody. This attitude is not new; but the author, who can 
draw convincingly upon his knowledge of early cultures and folk music, presents it with 
considerable force. He deals with the gradual emergence of pentatonic scales, the differ- 
ent forms of which express different melodic elements. 

Subsequent chapters trace the development from pentatonic types to diatonicism, the 
evolution of modal melody-types, melody in the middle ages in its monodic and polyphonic 
manifestations, the emergence of nationalisms, melody in baroque, rococo, classical and 
romantic aad ultimately modern music. Throughout this extended treatment, the author 
presents his musical examples against an impressive cultural backcioth. 

There is a substantial appendix in which certain aspects of the main thesis are more 
thoroughly explored. Possibly the most interesting idea to emerge, and the one which 
one must inevitably relate to other trends in modern musical analysis is that of the 
maqam principle. The term magam, derived from the Arabic, signifies a plastic matrix 
around which a variation-structure can be built. Alternatively, it can be a hidden 
structural principle treated with relative freedom. It is found in oriental music and also, 
mutatis mutandis, in certain modern methods of composition. The fecundating notion is 
that whereas its emotional connotations are fixed, its tonal form is loose. One may, for 
example, experience a standard emotional response to the image “linden tree’. But the 
same tree, without the response undergoing any change, can present different forms when 
regarded from different positions. And, indeed, there are many trees of the same general 
species, each of which, in virtue of belonging to the species, invokes the same response. 
Mr. Cooke presents us with a fixed rationale of musical symbols. Professor Szabolcsi 
forwards the idea of variability within the same tonal symbol, admitting variation of 
pitch and structure within the same general form. A melody-type, then, is less an 
empirical factor in itself; it is rather a melody-idea, susceptible of somewhat different 
empirical manifestations. I believe that in this matter the author is possibly closer to 
the truths of musical experience than Mr. Cooke, who, anxious to justify his thesis scien- 
tifically, seems to concentrate upon those facts which fit his convictions. At any race, 
Professor Szaboicsi is in harmony with a natural principle—namely, that whereas certain 
groupings of phenomena elicit a standard response in the observer, the structure of such 
groupings often shows a fairly wide latitude of individual deviation. For what it is 
worth, we might remember Bernard Bosanquet’s conviction, expressed in The Principle 
of Individuality and Value, that our world of experience is not built up from simple 
repetitions, even when a constantly recurring group of impressions thrusts itself upon our 
attention. Examination reveals that individual variations, more or less minute, distin- 
guish nature from machinery. It is sometimes stated that no two snow crystals are identi- 
cal. In this matter, man the artist is more like nature and less like machinery. It isa 
point worth thinking about, because it renders the idea of ultimate fixed terms, tonal 
symbols with an inviolable structure, a little suspect—without, however, invalidating the 
more plastic notion of a melody-idea. It is perfectly possible for one composer to use 
variations of some simple melody-type with extensions or diminutions of the intervallic 
relationships and yet produce the same emotional effects. On the other hand, I have 
reached no final conclusions about this matter, and I would be the first to admit that 
Mozart, in a recapitulation, can change the emotional ‘‘set’’ completely by the alteration 
of two or three seemingly unimportant notes. 

In its present form, Professor Szabolcsi’s book is a German translation from an Hun- 
garian original. 

Reviewer's note: 

Throughout the above discussion, the word “symbol” is used in a specialized sense. It does 
not imply the conscious use of a tonal fragment by the composer to communicate a specific idea 
or emotional contet. “Symbol” here means any tonal/thematic configuration which undoubtedly 


does carry the dynamic of a subjective emotional impulsion. Such a “‘symbol’” is a tonal pro- 
jection framing or “‘standing for’ a moment of consciousness. 





P. T. B. 
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Sibelius. By Harold E. Johnson. Pp. 239. (Faber.) 1960. 25s. 

For a biography written as an American academic dissertation, Harold E. Johnson’s 
Sibelius is oddly human and direct in style. Its purposes are biographical and elucidatory, 
not critical or analytic, so that the reader escapes the viler barbarisms which are becoming 
almost inevitable in musicological discourse. A bibliography remarkably detailed to 1955 
and a complete list, forbidding in its inclusiveness, of the composer’s works, together 
with Mr. Johnson’s careful analysis of Sibelian legend, thorough account of the composer’s 
career and scholarly examination of such disputed matters as certain titles given in more 
than one form, the three or four movement structure of the fifth Symphony and so on, 
indicate that no new biography will be needed until—and the contingency is unlikely— 
new and unheard of material is revealed. 

Mr. Johnson, Associate Professor of Musicology at Butler University, Indianapolis, is 
conscious of Sibelius as a problem; his first chapter ends thus: 

“Are the symphonies of Sibelius different from those of his contemporaries and predecessors 
primarily because he was unwilling or unable . . . to present his musical ideas in forms that 
would give them logic and continuity? Are the forms so highly personalized and intellectual- 
ized as to constitute a veritable revolution in music ?”’ 


These questions, however, are not answered; the book follows the composer’s career step 
by step with perfectly adequate but not overwhelming (in the way common to American 
scholars) documentation. It examines the way in which, with some disturbing lack of 
scruples, Sibelius helped his compatriots to make him into a legend, noting a certain 
ungenerosity of attitude not only to those who in any way helped him but also to younger 
composers whose careers would have benefited enormously from a single word from the 
Master; mercifully free from amateur psychologising, it hints at a fundamental sense of 
insecurity that may account for the development of the terse, elliptical Sibelian style and 
quotes friends of his early years to the effect that his conversation and way of thought 
moved not connectedly but in leaps and by associations that may themselves help to 
explain the disturbing discontinuities of his style. Mr. Johnson believes that Sibelius’ 
references to the eighth Symphony indicate that it was finished, frequently revised and 
ultimately destroyed by a composer totally unsure of the value of his achievement. 

This, one feels, rings pretty true. The importance of Sibelius’ contribution—his works, 
whether we like them or not, are unique—is beyond dispute although the adulation in 
certain highly reputable quarters of its universatility, its imaginative power and intellec- 
tual mastery seems to go beyond anything justified by the works themselves. When we 
consider how small the number of works upon which Sibelius’ reputation rests is in com- 
parison to the list of compositions almost thirty-three pages long; when we further con- 
sider that at no point did he abandon his rather tawdry style of salon music and remember 
that his last completed work, three years after Tapiola, is a set of pieces for violin and 
piano that show no intellectual or artistic evolution from pieces of the same order written 
when he was in his twenties, we begin to wonder what sort of effort drove him from music 
of this sort to the laconic noncommitalness of the fourth Symphony. As teachers and 
formative influences died, Mr. Johnson shows the composer more and more outspokenly 
determined to make it plain that his work was forged with dependence upon no teacher or 
predecessor out of nothing but his imagination and his will power. The illustrations show 
a vigorously lively young man consciously freezing himself into granite sternness. 
Sibelius, we read, was always conscious of the necessity of presenting what he called ‘‘the 
correct profile’; is the uniqueness of his major works due really to his refusal to permit 
expression to go to the point at which he might give himself away? 

None of these problems are answered by the book; like the central problem, they are 
commented upon, and so is their critical discussion by numerous writers mainly English 
and American, together with lesser problems—is Sibelius classical, romantic or modern; 
to what extent is his music programmatic? On this latter issue, Mr. Johnson notes the 
composer’s later disavowal of programmes he himself had drafted and the change of 
attitude by which a young man who originally declared that music could not be other than 
“poetic” in a programmatic sense came to declare in later years that none of his music 
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owed anything to external sources. One of Mr. Johnson’s musical judgments is so 
wildly outrageous (of the eighth Symphony, he suggests, the composer must have wondered 
whether the world would regard it as comparable with late-Verdi or with ‘‘the last feeble 
efforts of his contemporary Richard Strauss”) that we are glad he eschewed others. One 
would suggest, too, that the word “‘eternally”’ which opens the last paragraph (a singular 
flaw in a beautifully produced book) is a misprint for “‘externally’”’ if the sentence is to 
mean what it seems intended to mean. 

Mr. Johnson, tco, is a problem. One imagines him, the subject of his dissertation 
accepted by authority, making his way to Helsinki full of ardent hero-worship in the last 
year of his hero’s life. He did not meet the aged composer, but writes in his preface, 
“A few questions submitted through an intermediary confirmed my belief that the com- 
poser either did not remember the information I was seeking or else refused to admit 
anything that might run contrary to the many legends that he and his biographers believed 
to be true’. Careful biographical research rubbed the shine off the legends, and the task 
o* wading through the composer’s immense output—a level plain with a dozen outstanding 
peaks—disillusioned him with the music, so that behind the careful workmanship and 
conscientious presentation of facts one senses a sort of weariness with the subject, as 
though the disciple is compelled to write about a teacher from whom he has apostatized. 
But Mr. Johnson has done his work well, and the complex figure he reveals is funda- 
mentally more interesting than the legendary man of granite, just as his book is more 
rewarding than any conventional hagiography. H. R. 





Reviews of Music 


Purgatory. An opera in one act by Hugo Weisgall. (Universal, for Merion Music Inc., 
Pennsylvania.) Vocal score. 25s. 

The description of a new work by an unknown composer can be a daunting experience 
these days. There is such a variety of styles, so many Sacred Hermetic Ways. The 
awful case of two scores that came my way once will illustrate. One of them I felt quite 
safe about; this, since the full closes it contained were positively monotonous, was tradi- 
tional, and as a traditional work I reviewed it (in another place). Subsequently reading 
an analysis by someone with inside information, I was horrified to find it was serial. It 
contained two rows; one a complete chromatic scale, the other the notes G B D F A fiat, 
C E G, always spelt as two chords. The other score was totally chromatic, and I duly 
counted twelve different semitones somewhere near the beginning; it was also full of 
diminished octaves. I wrote, since I could find no trace of the “row’”’ being developed in 
the orthodox way, that I did not think the piece was serial; came an irate letter from its 
composer, saying that I had an obsession on the subject of seriali:«n (quite correct; but 
I’m not the only one) and that his unimpeachably diatonic and non-ssrial work had been 
maligned by mentioning it in the same breath. 

I take my life in my hands. Purgatory, to words by Yeats, I do not tink to be serial, 
although it has two or three leading motives from which something like a row could be 
derived; in spite of this and some serial finger-prints (the above mentioned diminished 
octave, for instance) the motives turn up at the original pitch and with the original spell- 
ing too often to be serial. Yet the harmonic language is roughly that of Erwartung. The 
voice parts, in a kind of enhanced recitative, are more diatonic and are care‘ully written 
for singing; altogether less radical than the orchestral part, which is for sma.| orchestra 
without trombones. This very dramatic one act play, in which two ghosts of hun.an beings 
attempt by murder of one by the other to atone crimes re-enacted by only too human 
ghosts, whose eternal shadow-play is appeased not a wit by the gruesome sacrifice, is 
followed by entirely appropriate music in a shapely score. The whole thing convinces as 
being a pretty exact clothing of Yeats’ ideas in music, tense music, restlessly discordant, 
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but not eschewing things like sequences of thirds and cadential formulae that hint at 
tonality. To attempt some sort of assessment of value (a thing one should never do in 
these cases) I would say that here is a neat dramatic piece, probably effective in the 
theatre, with little in the way of memorable moments, music efficient, neat and not world- 
shaking. 

To it I will append a grouse. Why must so many notes in modern scores be accom- 
panied by the same note sharpened or flattened at the interval of a diminished or aug- 
mented octave, when sevenths or ninths are often implied? No G can turn up without 
G flat or G sharp accompanying it, when what is meant, often enough, is either F sharp or 
A flat. The whole process looks like an attempt to hide the commonplace, to show how 
modern we are, or, in less innocent scores than the one under review, to spell painfully 
inept traditional music atonally. ws 


HAYDN 


Concerto in F for violin, piano and strings. (Barenreiter.) 22s. 6d. 

Concerto in C for piano and strings. (Nagels Musik-archiv.) 14s. 

Quartet in G for flute, violin, viola and guitar. (Doblinger.) 12s. 

Divertimento in F for guitar, violin and violoncello. (Doblinger.) 7s. 

Cassation in C for guitar, violin and violoncello. (Doblinger.) 9s. 

Symphony in C minor, no. 52. (Haydn-Mozart Presse.) 20s. 

Symphony in F sharp minor, no. 45 (facsimile from the National Szechenyi Library, 
Budapest). 

Te Deum in C (vocal score). (Doblinger.) 12s. 6d. 

“Son pietosa, son bonina’”’. (Doblinger.) 8s. 6d. 

Three Songs for voice and guitar. (Doblinger.) 6s. 

Six Allemandes. (Doblinger.) 11s. 

Adagio from the Symphony in F sharp minor. (Oliver Ditson Company.) 18s. 

Capriccio in A. (Oliver Ditson Company.) 18s. 

Catalogue of works in the National Szechenyi Library, Budapest. 


Since Haydn’s death his music has, in some ways, suffered a hard fate. Several 
complete editions have been born, but have died in their prime, and there is still a large 
amount that is unknown. Anything that adds to our knowledge of it is welcome, but 
Haydn, like many long-lived composers, developed comparatively slowly, and when 
exploring his enormous output one cannot expect to find an unbroken series of master- 
pieces. 

Of the large mass of works under review here, the latest in date is the Te Deum in C 
of 1800. This is deeply characteristic in its dignified warmth, in the solemnity of the 
“Te svgo quaesumus’’ section, and in the sincere religious emotion expressed with a cheer- 
fulness that is peculiarly moving, though a hundred years ago it might have been thought 
irreverent. Equally fine, in a very different way, is the Symphony in C minor, no. 52. 
This dates from the early 1770s, the period of the C minor piano Sonata and the op. 20 
quartets, and has the same energy and passion; especially, perhaps, the first movement, 
which in some ways foreshadows that of the later Symphony in the same key. The two 
concertos are pleasant but slight early works. Both have lively finales and rather con- 
ventionally elegant slow movement3; in both, the development section of the first move- 
ment brings with it a touch of mystery and suspense. 

Of the smaller works, the three songs for voice and guitar are unassuming but very 
characteristic: the aria “Son pietosa, son bonina’’, which was written as an “additional 
number” for Cimarosa’s La Circe, is very attractive in a decidedly Mozartian way. The 
instrumental works with guitar are slight, the Cassation being an arrangement of the 
Quartet in C, op. 1, no. 6. A so-called Capriccio in A, ‘‘orchestrated by N. Clifford Page, 
revised and edited by Al Boss’’ proves to be a highly inflated transcription of the very fine 
minuet from the B minor Quartet, op. 64, no. 2. Here and there bars are added, and the 
ethereal tune of the trio is put down two octaves and turned into a sentimental serenade 
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for violas and violoncellos. Finally two publications from the National Szechenyi 
Library of Budapest, a catalogue of the works of Hayécn in the library and a facsimile of 
the Farewell Symphony; the value of the latter is impaired by the fact that a considerable 
number of pages appear in the wrong order. P. F..&. 


I cannot help feeling sad at the sight of the fully nine inches high pile of scores in 
front of me; most of it is second-rate music. I do not doubt the sincerity of these com- 
posers—it only adds to my sadness for I obviously cannot dismiss them as mere potboilers 
with the express purpose of financial gain. 

To facilitate quick reference we shall proceed in categories. 


Richard Trunk. String Quartet in A minor, op. 80. (FEC Leuckart, Miinchen-Leipzig.) 
1958. 10s. 6d. 

Endre Székely. Wind Quintet. (Mills Music, London.) 1960. 7s. 6d. 

Jiirg Baur. Qwuintetio sereno, Musik fiir 5 Blaser (1958). (Breitkopf & Hartel, Wies- 
baden.) 1959. 10s. 

Hans Zender. Serenade fiir fléte, violine und cello (1956). (Breitkopf & Hartel, Wies- 
baden.) 1957. 8s. 

George Rochberg. Dialogues for clarinet and piano. (Theodore Presser, Bryn Mawr.) 
1959. 20s. 


The chamber music represented here ranges from dreamy out-of-date post-romantic 
nostalgia to twelve-note post-Weberaian imagery. Trunk, a respected composer of 
German lieder in the tradition and phraseology of Richard Strauss, submits a sample of his 
instrumental idiom in his string Quartet. But what i¢ regarded as acceptable in music 
for the voice as being grateful in offering it a wide scope for explicit emotional expression, 
would strike us as being out of place, sentimental and cliché-ridden, in instrumental 
music—especially in its most aristocratic form, the string quartet. The succession of 
musical ideas is eminently predictable here. The lengthy first subject with the obligatory 
chromatic descent at its end; the complementary clause rhyming with the opening but 
modulating, with the distressingly predictable third-inversion chord, to the lyrical second 
subject whose emotional conventions are only too well expressed by its harmonic conven- 
tions; the sudden jolt into the busy development section with its contrapuntally inter- 
twined multitude of clever thematic fragments; the German sixth and pause as transition 
to the reprise; the interrupted cadence on a diminished seventh to mark the beginning of 
the coda and the pejorative conclusion in octaves, unisons, and chordal hammerstrokes— 
if ever there was a textbook model solution of a first movement, then this is it. A pity 
that, like most textbook solutions, the creature has little relevance to present-day musical 
realities. The rest of the quartet moves along the same lines; let it be mentioned that 
there are three movements in all, the last being the most complex in structural organiza- 
tion. But if the sentiments and emotions conveyed therein would fail to stir up much 
enthusiasm in listeners this side of fifty, its fluent instrumental part-writing with not a 
bar of obscure or indifferent sound-potential, nevertheless deserves serious attention. 

Székely’s wind Quintet would seem, at first sight, related to the string Quartet dis- 
cussed above, since its general habit of speech is equally non-adventurous and anti- 
experimental. But its musical language is rooted firmly in elements ef communal origin 
and so capable of wide acceptance: Hungarian folk-music is written large everywhere in 
this piece. Indeed its thematic-melodic formulae are felt to be dangerously near to 
stereotypes in their pentatonic turns of speech, but the music’s undeniable élan vital, 
and unpretentious enjoyment of life compensate to a very great extent for the admittedly 
derivative subject-matter. It is perhaps significant that the last movement, towards 
which the whole piece gravitates, a set of variations on a folksong surviving in Hungary, 
is by its nature a sophisticated scheme of personal comments on “‘derivative’’ ideas. 
Altogether a piece of splendid spirit, effectively written for its particular combination: 
strongly recommended. 
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Jiirg Baur’s Quintet on the other hand, is much more pretentious in its attempt to 
explore all sorts of styles and treatment. The twelve-note method lifts its head in a kind 
of Webernian fragmentation; its basic row is a cleverly contrived mirror and cancrizans 
specimen. Another movement is wholly in the spirit of Stravinsky’s Octet with its hard 
sonorities and rhythmic displacements. The last two movements strike me as an in- 
congruous sequence: melancholy contemplation with often miscalculated instrumental 
writing is followed by a virtuoso burlesque movement that has hardly any relevance to 
the music preceding it. The work demands a fairly high standard of ensemble-playing 
and is certainly worth trying. 

Zender’s Trio is written for the conventionally unconventional ensemble that was 
cultivated by Beethoven and Reger. This is ‘‘contemporary’’ music if the twelve-note 
method of composition is still regarded as contemporary. Its structural division is in- 
teresting: the ‘‘Einleitung’’ is followed by a set of seven variations, and the work ends with a 
poetic and suggestive ‘‘Notturno’’. The music has a pleasantly melodious idiom: the 
central variation section is particularly commendable with its rich motivic invention: it 
attempts to combine the sustained lines of a cantabile-type instrumental writing with the 
rhythmic drive of a more concise motivic treatment. 

We began with Trunk’s old-world romantic sensuality: at the opposite end of the 
stylistic scale we find Rochberg’s Dialogues. This is wholly dodecaphonic in idiom, and 
Webernish-pointillistic in style. This music probably ‘means’ nothing (it is quite 
possible that its composer would feel offended if we imputed ‘‘feeling’’ to his work): it 
simply “‘is’’, in Stravinsky’s memorable phrase. All that can be done, then, is to describe 
its structural] elements (which are on the whole straightforward). The basic row consists 
of six pairs of notes, each pair forming a major seventh—to which is added their inversion, 
i.e. pairs of minor elevenths. Its kaleidoscopic patterns of sound divide into four move- 
ments that would suggest a sonata cycle, of which the first recalls, indeed, the outlines of 
a first movement complete with what resembles a reprise; a ferocious scherzo strongly 
recalling the spirit of analogous movements in late Mahler—the resemblance goes indeed 
as far as to include a dreamily tender and delicate trio; a Schubertian adagio with its 
conflicts concentrated in the intense middle section; and a capricious, episodic movement 
obviously standing for a rondo-finale. 


Ernst Kienck. Two Sacred Songs for medium voice and piano. (Barenreiter, Kassel.) 
1959. 10s. 6d. 

Ralph Vaughan Williams. Four Last Songs for medium voice and piano. (OUP.) 
1960. 7s. 6d. 

Arnold Cooke. Three Songs of Innocence for soprano, clarinet in A, and piano. (OUP.) 
1960. 7s. 6d. 

Kfenek’s Two Sacred Songs may be dealt with, alas, very briefly. For the first the 
words are selected from Ecclesiastes, the second is a setting of Psalm CIV. The music 
strikes me as surprisingly undistinguished, coming, as it does, from a composer of Kfenek’s 
standing. Of course the vocal and instrumental sound is kept going effortlessly: but one 
does not perceive much emotion behind the fagade of its unexceptionable discipline. 

Vaughan Williams’ posthumous songs are settings of poems by his wife. The com- 
poser’s personality is recalled in every bar of the music; in the particular tang of melodic 
utterance, the delicate pastel-colours of the harmonies, the contemplative-melancholy 
mould of its emotional overtones. If we listen to them slightly more attentively, we may 
discover the true significance of these songs: they should be assessed as preliminary 
sketches, drafts and exercises to the great symphonies of the final years. It is equally 
valid to suppose that the songs constitute a kind of overflow material from those works, 
refashioned in a more intimate and accessible form. 

Arnold Cooke’s songs on words from Blake are perhaps the best of the present lot: 
built of unassuming elements and with light fingers, they should be a welcome enrichment 
to programmes of chamber music (not vocal “‘recitals”’). All are comparatively simple; 
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the last is perhaps the most sophisticated with its extremely effective instrumental writing 
for both clarinet and piano. In the first two the piano does not rise above the function of 
accompaniment, in the third it shows something of a concertante treatment, competing 
with, and complementing, the clarinet. Structurally the songs are in strophic form, and 
the vocal writing is effective and grateful—easy on the throat and the ear. 


Malipierc. Cinque studi per domani. (Universal, Vienna.) 1959. 6s. 9d. 
Walter Lang. Sonata, op. 70. (Universal, Vienna.) 1959. 10s. 
Herbert Elwell. Pilaint. 

Isadore Freed. Toccatina (The Wind). 


George Rochberg. Arioso. 
Bartékiana. (Theodore Presser, Bryn Mawr.) 1957. 2s. each. 
William Schuman. Three Piano Moods: Lyrical; Pensive; Dynamic. 
Halsey Stevens. Lyric Piece. (Merion Music, Bryn Mawr.) 2s. 
Ferenc Farkas. Ballade. 
Corre:pondances, Huit pieces. tos. 6d. ’ ; 
Hybrids, Ten short pieces. tos. 6d. \ Ge Saale.) 

Malipiero’s Five Studies provide the greatest surprise: that a composer of his standing 
and international reputation should allow things like these to be published suggests, 
prima facie, a disturbing lack of objectivity towards his own work. If the musical lan- 
guage of Lang’s Sonata does not commit itself either to decided tonal centres and suitably 
balanced harmonic tensions, or to advanced use of percussive chords and emancipated 
dissonances, its idiom shows that the composer is alive to the problems raised by the 
peculiarities of the instrument. But the ideas should have been projected in bolder 
dimensions and organized more consequentially. The themes, in themselves, are much 
too insignificant to fill an extended structure like the sonata and so the composer is forced 
to fall back on decorative treatment most of the time. 

The series of Contemporary Piano Music edited by Isadore Freed is an entirely laudable 
undertaking. The pieces are prefaced with brief references to some of the more prominent 
structural points. None of the pieces merit any particular comment except Schuman’s— 
these show their composer’s clear musical reasoning within the narrow limits of these 
miniatures. If his ideas here are derivative, his treatment of them always shows skill and 
ingenuity. 

Farkas’ three books of piano music are also a mixed lot. Ballade might have borne 
a dedication to the spirit of Chopin: its pianistic idiom and. musical style proclaim this in 
no uncertain terms. Both Correspondances and Hybrids are collections of short pieces: 
the former are in a mcre lyrical vein and the latter more concise and perhaps by their 
brevity more pointedly effective. 


Joseph Horovitz. Four Dances for Orchestra from “‘Femmes d’Alger’’. (Mills Music, 
London.) 1958. 12s. 6d. 
Ernst Kfenek. Elf Transparente fiir Orchester. (Schott-Universal, Vienna.) 1959. 
138. 
Ernst Pepping. Zwei Orchesterstiiche iiber eine chanson Binchois. (Barenreiter, Kassel.) 
1959. 21s. 
Harald Genzmer. Prolog fiir Orchester. (Barenreiter, Kassel.) 1959. 21s. 
Jiirg Baur. Konzertante Musik fiir Klavier und Orchester (1958). 18s. 
J. N. David. Violin Concerto no. 2. 12s. 
Magische Quadrate, Symphonische Phantasie in 3 Sdtzen fiir Orchester. 
Werk 52, 16s. 
Sinfonia per archi. 12s. 
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Giinter Raphael. Jabonah, Eine Balletsuite nach mongolischen Weisen, op. 66. 128. 


Friedrich Voss. Résonances, 12 Poémes fiir Kammerorchester (1957). 8s. 
Phantasie fiir Streichorchester (1956). 6s. 
Symphony no. 1 (1958-59). 12s. 
Julien-Frangois Zbinden. Symphony no. 2, op. 26. 173s. 
(All the above Breitkopf & Hartel, Wiesbaden.) 


Hanns Jelinek. Parergon, op. 15b. (Universal, Vienna.) 1960. 8s. 6d. 


The music between the covers of these orchestral scores is more varied in value and 
at least they show competent orchestral workmanship. Horovitz’s Four Dances are an 
“‘abstractionalization of functional music”’, i.e. certain sections of a score for a film rescued 
in the form of a vivacious, colourful and amusing suite of dances. Ktenek’s work is a 
much more noteworthy effort than his Sacred Songs, but still no more than trifles; yet his 
skill in orchestration keeps on breaking through. What we must regret, however, is that 
Kfenek, one of the strongest hopes of the Young Germany of the nineteen-twenties, has 
not proved himself in his middle years. It should be said for him that he refrained from 
hankering after the latest fashions and remained intent on forging and stabilizing a 
personal idiom from his earlier style, admittedly eclectic even then. He seems to have 
been left high and dry: America has robbed him, too, of some vital experiences that had 
fertilized his music during his ‘‘European”’ period. 

Pepping began to obtain public attention at the close of the nineteen-thirties; and now 
when it is again possible for him to reach European audiences he is we!’ in his middle 
period. Judged by the Orchestral Pieces, he has acquired a solid worxma:ship that is 
considerably indebted to the aesthetic axis Brahms-Reger-Hindemith. The score shows 
meticulous instrumental part-writing, and fairly predictable balance and tension of con- 
testing forces. Pepping’s overwhelmingly contrapuntal idiom prevents his orchestral 
textures from becoming clogged, even if, on the other hand, we ieel that the instrumental 
“‘busy-ness”’ is often spurious. The orchestral sound is saturated, solid, with little 
attention to the splendours of colouristic treatment. Odd and significant that the com- 
poser felt himself obliged to adopt a Binchois chanson as a subject for variation. Genz- 
mer’s Prolog is the product of the same musical culture, and the mentality behind it shows 
analogies to Pepping’s. He has also resorted to the past for creative stimulus: he takes 
an early seventeenth-century song by Heinrich Albert as a theme for some pungent 
orchestral comments. Even though “‘academic’”’ by inclination, his music is not without 
attractive features which include a certain dynamic quality and an ability to organize 
effective orchestral sound. 

Jiirg Baur’s Konzertante Musik is fairly efficiently managed music of aggressive 
character—it seems to me, nevertheless, that artifice often displaces inspiration. Each 
of David’s three scores speak of an entirely serious musician, deeply committed to his 
art which he, like Bach, is inclined to regard as an intellectual exercise, where the supreme 
preoccupation with craftsmanship is an essential factor. It is therefore obvious that the 
colouristic element occupies a comparatively minor place in his scheme of things, even if 
his music is far from uneventful. But as an organist he considers contrapuntal methods 
to be the life-giving principle, and this belief goes a long way to save his music from becom- 
ing entangled in futile speculations, as his Magische Quadrate, a work which explores 
series of numbers for thematic inspiration, so nearly did. His attachment to counterpoint, 
and suspicion of orchestral colours are very significantly revealed in his violin Concerto, 
no. 2, where the orchestral component is confined to strings. Yet his thorough familarity 
with instrumental effects is convincingly demonstrated in the thrilling solo violin part. 
Nevertheless, I believe the best example of his pure and dedicated art is the Sinfonia 
for strings in two movements, of which the last is a masterly double fugue: this shows his 
extraordinary skill in exploiting a well-nigh inexhaustible armoury of contrapuntal 
stratagems. 

Raphael’s Jabonah, as its sub-title implies, is an entertaining collection of skilfully 
presented folkloristica. The dodecaphonic Friedrich Voss strikes me as essentially a 
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miniaturist: of the three orchestral works surveyed, the Résonances, 12 short character- 
pieces, seem to me the most spontaneously inspired. The Phantasie for strings refers 
back to an emotionalism of Schénbergian intensity, though with the difference that its 
less involved textures produce a more transparent sound. Aggressiveness and wayward 
lyricism are in an impatient alliance in his Sym yhony. The gesticulative and vociferous 
opening is followed by a gentle and picturesque Allegretto in which the side-drum’s highly 
original concertante treatment should be singled out: in consequence the more or less 
habitual opposition of strings, brass and woodwind in the brief finale cannot help being 
felt an anticlimax. But even from the few specimens examined here, I feel justified in 
forecasting remarkabie things to come. 

In Zbinden’s Symphony no. 2 the “‘scherzo’”’ movement impressed me most: if its 
treatment is not particularly adventurous, it is consistently idiomatic. The slow move- 
ment ‘‘in memoriam Honegger” with a quotation of that composer’s music, and the the- 
matic exploitation of “GERBER” the name of Zbinden’s teacher, should be remem- 
bered as the memorable features of this score. Jelinek’s Parergon is an orchestral arrange- 
ment of five pieces from his Zwdlftonwerk for piano, and as such very instructive. The 
orchestral treatment follows “classical” Viennese traditions, in which the logic of part- 
writing is an important requirement. 


Jozef Kresanek. Suite no. 2 for Orchestra. 
Andrej Otena5. Ruralia Slovacca, op. 19. 


Eugen Suchoil. Metamorphosis, Variations on Original themes in the form of a Symphonic 
Suite. (All three Slovenské Vydavatelstvo Krasnej Literatiry, Bratislava.) 
1959. 

Istvan Sdrkézy. Julia Lieder, Lyrische Kammerkantate in 7 Teilen fiir Tenorsolo, 
gemischten Chor, 2 Fléten, Harfe und Cembalo. 


Ferenc Szabé. Lyric Suite for String Orchestra. 


Pal Kadosa. Concerto for String Quartet and Chamber Orchestra, op. 26. (All three 
Editio Musica Budapest.) 1960. 


The scores whose assessment is now to follow have one thing in common. They 
eschew experiments for experiment’s sake, and if they do show advanced elements they 
are stylistic rather than grammatical. As might have been guessed, they all come from 
Eastern Europe where the function of music has been reinterpreted in the light of the post- 
war social transformation. Unexpectedly—and possibly unwelcome—the effect of this 
reorientation was a kind of neo-nationalism in music of which the main and typical feature 
is an intensive concern with the communally national element, the folksong. This is at 
the root of the three Siovak composers’ scores at any rate. Kresdnek’s name is known, 
in his home country at least, as a top-rank musicologist to whom the musical history of 
his country is greatly indebted. And it is probably owing to his research and teaching 
that he has little time and opportunity to cultivate music creatively. His Suite no. 2 
shows him as an imaginative musician resorting to folk music with obvious expertise. 
There are no “‘tricks”’ in his orchestral treatment: he is content to leave the beauty and 
suggestive power of the melodies to assert themselves through: a sufficiently varied instru- 
mental layout. The texture is spotlessly defined everywhere and always easy on the ear. 
OéenaS emphasizes the rustic element, the rough-hewn directness of the Slovak peasant 
music in his work. He confines himself to a smallish orchestra, but with an obbdligato 
part for cimbalom (dulcimer): there is, in consequence, little room for orchestral manoeuv- 
ring, yet he obtains captivating effects by his ingenious blend of strings, wind, and 
cimbalom. Suchof is considered one of the most important personalities of the Slovak 
school. His Krithava (The Whirlpool) has reached the stage of several West European 
cities, but little of his other music has so far found its way to our concert halls. His 
Symphonic Suite is the most sophisticated of the three Slovak works. According to the 
preface it has some programmatic content, associated with the events that preceded the 
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outbreak of war. The distinguishing features of the music are an inspired and intensely 
passionate melodic idiom that is modelled to a considerable extent on native folksong, a 
fondness for thematic-motivic combination and a developed sense of harmonic and 
orchestral colour. He is also capable of developing extended and complex schemes out of 
apparently inauspicious material. Compared to the scores of Octend’ and Kresdnek, 
Suchoii's brilliancy of orchestral idiom is remarkable. 

Of the three scores from Hungary only Sarkézy’s Lyric Cantata is new. The composer 
is in his early thirties, and his work consists of settings of poems by a sixteenth-century 
Hungarian writer to an undoubtedly original instrumental combination. This is in a 
slightly archaic, gently melancholic, bitter-sweet and mainly harmonic idiom. The 
instrumental parts are rarely more than colouristic accompaniments, and the vocal 
writing, though not too demanding, is effective in an unsophisticated way. 

Szabé’s Lyric Suite was written in 1936 and first published in Russia. It is essentially 
unproblematic music—transparent textures, spontaneous though rather briefly cut 
melodic invention, skilled contrapuntal treatment, and in general a natural gift for musical 
communication are the qualities immediately apparent on hearing this work. 

Kadosa’s Concerto is an outspoken antithesis to it. This, I think, is worth pointing 
out since both scores were written in the same year. That Kadosa’s Concerto had to wait 
twenty years for a hearing in his home country does not reflect too well on the mentality 
of the educated public in pre-war days. His Hindemith- and Stravinsky-inspired neo- 
classic idiom has dated surprisingly little—probably because its vital rhythmic drive was 
conditioned by ‘‘subterranean” folk music impulses. The current spirit of the baroque 
revival is expressed in the layout recalling the concerto-grosso scheme: it emphasizes rather 
ingeniously the essential contrast between ripieno and concertino in that the former is 
given to an ensemble of wind instruments an the latter to the string quartet. The 
baroque revival has left its mark on the musical language too: its melodic invention 
resolves into motivic patterns made up of shakes, turns, changing-note formulae and the 
like—decorative elements alternating with another baroque melodic element, note- 


repetition. This is illustrated best in the slow movement with suggestions of Lombard 
rhythm in its melodic accents. This is a most remarkable and characteristic specimen 
of Kadosa’s oeuvre, notable, too, for its complex formulation of thought which seems to be 
directly contradicted by its exemplary spaciousness and lucidity of texture. J.S. W. 


Mozart. Missa Brevis in G, K.140. Edited by Walter Senn. (Barenreiter, Kassel; 
Novello.) 28s. 


Kirchensonaten, Book 1 (nos. 1-9, K.67—K.225). Edited by Minos E. Dounias. (Baren- 
reiter; Novello.) 11s. 6d. 


The Missa Brevis, K.140, was regarded as un-Mozartian, ‘‘superficial and easy-going”’ 
by Jahn. Kéchel, apparently on the evidence of a copy in Siissmayer’s hansiwriting, 
dismissed it as spurious. Possibly the most interesting thing about the Barenreiter 
edition (beautifully printed and tactfully edited) is the Preface, which sets out to establish 
the work’s authenticity. Although there is no autograph, copies exist from before 
Siissmayer’s time; some of these are corrected with extreme punctiliousness by Mozart 
himself. Parts in the library of the Holy Cross Monastery in Augsburg were made 
by a Salzburg copyist who did other work for the Mozart family in the 1770s. Matthaus 
Fischer, a choirmaster at the Holy Cross born in 1763, composed additional parts on one 
of which he ascribes the work to Mozart, and similar ascriptions exist on early copies, 
made within a decade of the composer’s death, preserved at Salzburg. During his life- 
time, and before his minor works had attracted sufficient prestige to attract spurious 
ascriptions, the work was known as Mozart’s in several places. As a detective story, the 
Preface may be rather slow but it is entirely logical and convincing. It also lists resem- 
blances between themes from the Mass, which it dates to 1772, and other works by Mozart 
mostly composed before the end of the Salzburg period but also finding a parallel with the 
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opening of Das Veilchen. If these are less impressive than the direct evidence, it is 
because most of the material quoted could have been used by numerous other composers 
of the period as well as by Mozart; it consists of typical later eighteenth-century melodic 
formulae. In addition, the Preface includes a brief examination of the romantic attitude 
to Viennese school Church Music, the prejudices of which are blamed for the condemnation 
of K.140. 

The fact remains, however, that the work is superficial and, if not easy-going in any 
technical sense, it addresses the Creator in terms at times bonhomous, at times senti- 
mental; it is beautifully precise and elegant, but unimportant. As a Mozartian by-way 
(the editor describes it as a ‘‘Missa Pastorita or Pastorella’’) it has the somewhat negative 
interest of showing a by-way in which Mozart lost all interest. 

The new edition of the first nine Church Sonatas bas a neatly written, sensible critical 
Preface well translated by Jeremy Noble; it follows the publishers’ laudable practice of 
differentiating between original and editorial] matter (little is added except conventional 
a>poggiature, eic.) and is admirably produced. Here is, at the lowest evaluation, the 
positive fascination of watching the composer’s mind develop between 1772, when he did 
what everybody else did with almost preternatural precision and neatness, and 1776, 
when every aspect of the form has come to have a quite definite significance for him. 


Reger. Totenfeier: Requiemsatz for soli, choir and orchestra, op. 145a. Piano score. 
(Breitkopf und Hartel.) 20s. 


The Requiemsatz is a posthumously published setting of the Requiem and Kyrie of the 
Mass composed at the end of Reger’s life. It is scored for double wood-wind with piccolo 
and cor anglais, full brass and percussion, with strings and organ, and lasts some twenty- 
two minutes. As a piece of harmonic thinking, it is impressive, and all the notes—there 


are a tremendous number and they are of vertiginous chromatic complexity—seem to be 
harmonically justified. Over a pedal D (the work is fundamentally in a D minor that 
expands over an enormous tonal area) that is maintained for sixty-four bars of molto 
sostenuto, open fifths build up the chord D A E; this shifts to a B minor chord also in open 
fifths, and enough material is there to keep the composer busy for precisely 101 slow bars; 
the material is displayed horizontally, it is chromatically elaborated, it accretes deviants 
and elaborations, and leads to a sudden depression of tonality to C minor, and an andante 
as the pedal ceases to thud in the deep bass. Now we have a B flat Te decet, and tonality 
pushes up to A major for a moment before slipping into the minor and a dizzily involved 
version of the opening music, with the first memorable melodic phrase—a whole four bars 
of it—that is not heard again. It has its virtue as a sort of epigrammatic summary of 
proceedings so far. 

The Kyrie is marked allegro, and proceeds in tramping chords from the choir with the 
soloists thrusting against them; from C minor, as the section starts, we spend 38 bars, 
with no really recognizable halt on the way, reaching G major. Another melodic phrase 
opens the Chrisie, but is soon lost as soloists and oboe ejaculate supplicatingly over a choral 
foundation, and after thirty bars we subside elaborately to a new version of the opening 
molto sostenuto, with the pedal D thrusting away in the bass again for the second 
Kyrie. 

This is not only complex music, and not only the brainwork but many of the com- 
poser’s harmonic gestures are extremely impressive, but the orchestration is pretty clearly 
marked in the score available here and it seems to avoid colour and variety; also, there is 
a singular lack of any extended linear interest. In a way, one feels that here we are faced 
by a lack of mental discipline beyond anything shown by, say, Mahler, who, whatever 
else he was doing, was finding the formal equivalent for wealths of material not only 
harmonic but also melodic and textural as well. One can imagine oneself as a performer 
growing passionately involved in the problems the work presents, but never learning to 
love its expression, for it seems to be at least one important dimension short. 
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GUITAR CHAMBER MUSIC 


Corelli. Sonata in E minor, op. 5, no. 8, for violin and continuo, realized for guitar by 
Erwin Schaller. 


Handel. Sonata in D minor for recorder and continuo, realized by Erwin Schaller. 
Sonata in C minor, op. 2, no. 1, for two violins and continuo, realized by Robert Brojer. 
(Doblinger, Vienna.) 6s., 7s., 9s. 


There can be no fundamental objection to the use of a guitar as accompanying instru- 
ment in works of this type, and they are all three presented with lively and interesting 
realizations of their figured basses which sound well on the instrument. The guitar, of 
course, has to transpose the bass line up an octave, but its neat sonorities allow the two- 
or three-part harmonies it is given to speak clearly within the two or two-and-a-half octave 
range which is all it allows even when the solo instrument lies within the guitar texture. 
The Handel Trio Sonata includes a separate cello part with the composer’s figuration, and 
one’s only doubts are whether the guitar would cut sufficient ice when matched with three 
stronger voices. The Trio Sonata is one of those available since Arnold’s edition and, I 
think, best known in an Augener editicou ; the recorder Sonata is included amongst the more 
recently published ‘Fitzwilliam Sonatas”’. H. R. 


Constanzo Festa. Hymns for the whole year in 3, 4, 5 and 6 voices, transcribed and edited 
by Glen Haydon. Monumenta Polyphoniae Italicae, Vol. III. (Romae, Ponti- 
ficium Institutum Musicae Sacrae.) 


Constanzo Festa died in 1545 after twenty-eight years in the papal service. During 
that time he achieved fame as a composer of madrigals, and it now appears that his 
polyphonic hymns were at least as well-known and as widely-used, if not more so, than 
those of Carpentras. His surviving music for the church includes upwards of forty motets, 
two masses, some Marian Litanies for two four-part choirs and a number of Vesper Hymns 
and Magnificats. 

This fine collection of ninety-one polyphonic settings is for practical use throughout the 
year, and this particular edition serves a dual purpose. In the first place, it offers us 
Festa’s complete hymns in print for the first time, and will therefore facilitate a just and 
more balanced appraisal of Festa as a composer of liturgical polyphony. Secondly, 
being intended for practical use, it reveals once again how musical treasures of the past 
are being salvaged from crepuscular, archivistic and academic oblivion and made available 
to the performer. There is no reason, either, why the performance of these beautiful 
works should be restricted to church choirs. They constitute a storehouse of contrapuntal 
delights well within the scope of amateur singers willing to explore new works. Indeed, 
it is to be hoped that more and more choral groups will unstop their ears, abandon the 
restrictive use of sol-fa and, by an integrated use of the musical eye—an eye sensitive to 
the dynamic symbolism and the intrinsic beauties of polyphony in notation—will enlarge 
their own musicianship and the sum total of musical enjoyment in the world, 

The volume is a beautiful piece of work in the best traditions of printing and scholar- 
ship. For visual aesthetic satisfaction a number of facsimiles are included. These are 
taken from the different manuscripts from which the printed collection was compiled, and 
the first one is in colour. 

The hymns are, of cousse, pre-Palestrina in style. One is immediately lured into the 
opinion that they are therefore more interesting. Without embracing this frightful heresy 
wholeheartedly, one significant point must be noted. Many polyphonic devices are here 
juxtaposed in splendid variety, a variety which has not yet been ironed out into a homo- 
geneous, unified scheme of “strict counterpoint”. There are edges and corners which, if 
they do not quite match up to the mellifiluous standards of the later master, nevertheless 
indicate a vigorous individuality and lace the texture with dynamic lines. One senses the 
rhythms, the melodic frequencies, the occasional archaisms of an earlier ag». 

Festa follows the usual practice of alternating plainchant and polyphony; but whereas 
Dufay, for example, tends to use the same music for different strophes in alternation with 
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plainchant, the later composer gives them fresh music. Each choral strophe is thus a 
kind of variation of the plainchant. Sometimes different sections of the chant are 
selected for polyphonic elaboration. This practice gives richness and variety to the 
settings, and enables Festa to display his contrapuntal prowess. Almost every device of 
counterpoint is employed—imitation, canon at various intervals, free elaboration of a 
cantus firmus, and soon. The composer undoubtedly prefers to preserve his imagination 
unfettered by academic adherence to “‘restrictive practices’. In many hymns there is a 
kind of “impressionistic counterpoint’’—4.e. a set of imitative entries which rapidly 
dissolve into free polyphonic movement. As the editor has printed the plainchant hymn 
at the head of each set of polyphonic strophes, the student will be able to gauge for himself 
with what vigour or laxity Festa follows the original. 

In accordance with growing modern practice clefs other than treble and bass have been 
abandoned, thus transferring the work of transposition from singer to copyist. 


Franz Schmidt. Notre Dame. (Dreiklang-Dreimasken Biihnen- und Musikverlag, 
Miinchen.) 

Great composers have unwittingly sanctioned the falsification of musical history even 
as they have contributed to its lustre. The trouble started with the public and those 
critics who won public acclaim by their championship of the great. Historians, infected 
by popular move ‘nts and authoritarian criticism, drew rigid frames around isolated 
figures. For too ong, musical history was a row of photographic stills—a paralysing 
array of deified images. Even today, the ‘‘great composer”’ is more like a personified 
form of consciousness exemplifying the Hegelian conception of world-historical persons. 

Musicology, although occasionally prone to exait the little at the expense of the big, 
is uncovering the wealth of detail, the sheer profusion of which past generations of text- 
book historians knew little. It can thus serve truth by simply drawing attention to the 
facts, which are increasingly available in practical editions for the benefit of anyone who 
wants to study them or use them, and by encouraging the discipline of careful observation 
and unprejudiced comparative criticism. It is easy to dismiss a ‘“‘minor composer”’ for 
no other reason than that he happened to live and work at a time when some greater figure 
was dominating the musical scene. Years—sometimes centuries afterwards—we find that 
he could produce a good thing which can be a source of considerable pleasure. 

Franz Schmidt was born in 1874, and achieved professional eminence as professor of 
the cello (1907) and professor of the pianoforte (1910) at the Vienna Conservatoire. Asa 
composer he has not been prolific; but his successful compositions deserve the high esteem 
in which they are held. His first Symphony, in E (1900), was awarded the prize of The 
Society of Friends of Music. A second was published in 1913. His opera Notre Dame, 
based on Hugo’s novel, was a considerable success at the Vienna Opera in 1914. Frede- 
gundis, performed in Berlin and Vienna a few years after the first world war, did not make 
the same impression. 

It is not difficult to see why. Apart from the intrinsic merits or demerits of Frede- 
gundis, the social, philosophical and aesthetic upheaval during the interim period was too 
turbulent, too dynamic—too “‘impatient’’ to accommodate itself to the logical evolution 
of the style in which Schmidt wrote. This is not necessarily an adverse criticism of that 
style; but Schmidt, and some others who did not necessarily live in Germany or Austria, 
were caught between two fires. It was difficult for the early twentieth-century romantic 
to escape from the pervading Wagnerian ethos on the one hand, or, on the other, to main- 
tain his artistic individuality by more conventional methods when the anti-romantic 
reactions were hurling tradition into the melting-pot. 

If we can bring ourselves to turn the pages of Notre Dame with an unprejudiced eye, 
and a sympathetic heart, we shall have to admit that it is indeed full of beautiful sounds. 
(Sometimes it is forgotten that the conception of music as an art of beautiful sounds still 
has a place in musical aesthetics, just as many philosophers who study ethics appear to 
overlook the fact that this subject is of no value unless it bears, in some way, upon human 
behaviour.) The idiom is familiar enough. It is rich and full, and to modern ears never 
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really dissonant. It is exuberantly chromatic at times, but never aridly so, and never 
adrift in serial cerebration. The texture is full of thematic crosscurrents and harmonic 
“‘pressures”’ of greater or less intensity; but these are innocent of the sophisticated subtle- 
ties some people write learned articles about. Even played on a pianoforte this score 
offends no ears. On the other hand, there is a late-romantic sweetness which frequently 
condenses into passages of profound lyrical beauty. Such passages, regardless of the 
influences they reveal, should be remembered for their intrinsic qualities. 

Whether the issue of this (beautifuliy-printed) pianoforte score will further an apprecia- 
tion of Schmidt’s opera in this country remains very doubtful. Somehow, with the Eng- 
lish operatic scene in mind, and a frank eye on the English public, one cannot envisage 
much of a future for his music over here. P.T. B. 


Martini. Gavotte Celebre in F major; orchestrated by Louis Adolphe Coerne. 


Three Morris Dances (Old English); orchestrated by N. Clifford Page. 
Both revised and edited by Al Boss. Ditson Concert Series for Orchestra. (Uni- 
versal Edition.) Full Scores 5s. each. 


These two arrangements require double wood wind, four horns, two trumpets, three 
trombones, timpani, percussion and strings. They are intended, one assumes, for amateur 
orchestras. The Martini arrangement sends none of the strings except the cellos out of the 
first position; twice in the Morris Dances the first violins divitie and the upper part 
reaches E above the stave. The orchestrations are efficient and clever in so far as none of 
the instruments is asked to do anything that does not come naturally to it, and nothing is 
demanded more than the average amateur player can supply. 

Almost everything that happens is doubled by some other instrument: oboes and 
clarinets find themselves moving with violins on the octave below flutes; bassoons and 
cellos go together. Trumpets consort with violins, and so on. There is a rather more 
selective treatment for the Martini than for the Dances, and some chance for the wood- 
wind to show a little independence. But its conclusion, with the entire orchestra afflicting 
a dainty little tune with elephantiasis, is somewhat daunting. The dances are “Country 
Garden’’, ‘“‘Princess Royal’ and ‘‘How d’ye do?” (E flat, G minor, E flat) linked by brief 
modulating bars. 

This sort of arrangement is useful for amateur orchestras, for trombonists, amongst 
others, get little exercise from the type of genuine work that is within the competence of 
the average amateur band. Nevertheless, one does not like the look of these. The 
material they use is not suited to the hefty treatment it gets, which suggests that amateurs 
who have any standards of taste will not enjoy them much. H.R. 





Gramophone Records 


Beethoven: Symphony no. 9 in D minor. 
J. Sutherland (S), N. Procter (C), A. Dermota (T) and A. van Mill (B) with Chorale 
du Brassus, Choeur de Jeunes de l’Eglise Nationale Vaudoise and L’Orchestre 
de la Suisse Romande, c. Ansermet. Decca ACL 77. 


This record deserves special notice as being perhaps the most valuable contribution of 
the whole Decca cheap-label ACL series. Anyone can now own a very sound performance 
and a quite splendid recording of the Choral Symphony for one guinea. The performance 
is better than Horenstein (Vox PL 1000) on one expensive record, though not’ quite as 
good as Otterloo (Philips ABL 3031-2) on two, which is also the best recording of the lot. 

Special praise goes to Joan Sutherland for the soprano solo, and to the Choir. The 
sopranos sing their over-taxing top notes with no sense of strain and the whole attack is 
accurate and vivid. Remaining singers are all satisfactory. 
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Ansermet’s performance is splendidly articulated: every point is made and all the part 
writing can be heard all the time. His tempi tend to the fast side: spirit and urgency 
come out at the loss of some grandeur. The record does not get a star because of an un- 
necessary disfigurement: admittedly the turn-over on such a crowded disc was going to 
be difficult, and bound to occur in the slow movement. But need it have come, with 
such agonizing precision, where thé exquisite G major-E flat modulation is happening? 
One of the worst turn-overs on record. 


Wagner: Tristan und Isolde—Excerpts. 


Vienna P.O. with Birgit Nilsson and Grace Hoffman, c. Knappertsbusch. 
Decca LXT 5559. 


This includes the Prelude, the whole of act I, scene 3 and the Liebestod: the Vienna play- 
ing of the first of these though beautifully intoned and controlled is not warm enough— 
impassioned enough—for my Wagner. Nilsson’s Isolde does much to make up for this; 
when she is singing the whole temperature rises and the passion is felt. Hers is a fine voice, 
but notes lower than middle G tend to tail off. Thus at “Fir der zsinsflicht’gen Horner’’, 
we hear the first and last syllables and almost not at all what is in between. All the same, 
her singing is enjoyable and so is that of her Brangane, Miss Hoffman, who almost steals 
act I, scene 3. The record is worth having for Nilsson’s Liebestod, and by the time that is 
reached the orchestra is really with her in a beautiful performance. j. B. 





Correspondence 


Faber and Faber Limited, 
24 Russell Square, 
London, W.C.1. 
12th October, 1960. 


To the Editor of Taz Music Review. 

Str,—I should be very grateful if you could spare me a little space to draw attention to the 
following matter. 

Much difficulty and disappointment would be avoided if composers were informed of what 
they can and cannot do in the way of setting to music contemporary verse or other material that 
is protected by copyright. To quote the accepted authority, Copinger and Skone James on the 
Law of Copyright, “the right to perform a work in public is included in the copyright of any work 
whatsoever’. Not all authors are willing for their works to be set to music and performed in 
public. In the case of a musical composition which comprises literary material that is copyright, 
the author of the words can prevent public performance and publication. It would be a wise 
precaution if composers, before embarking on the arduous work of setting copyright poems or 
other material to music, would find out if the copyright holder has any objection; otherwise their 
work may be wasted. At least one case is known of a composer who wrote a whole opera based 
on a literary work that is protected by copyright, only to find that he was prevented from per- 
forming it or making any use of it at all in public. 

I hope this letter may serve to make the situation clear, especially to young composers, who 
may thus be saved from unpleasantness and frustration. 

Yours faithfully, 


P. F. pu Sautoy. 
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YEHU DI MEN UVHIN introduces 
Indian Classical Music 


Introductory speech; Janani mamava; Mode—Bhairavi; Rhythm— 
Misra Chapu; Introductory speech; Vara narada; Mode— 
Vijayaari; Introductory speech; Diwakara; Mode— Yad 
Introductory speech; Sakhi prana; Mode—Jenjuruti 


K. 8. Narayanaswami (Veena), Narayana Menon (Veena), Palchat Raghu (Mricangam) 
@ 8XL&%S «6 LXT 


© © ix 2 sign of the times that along with the beautiful art books which 

reveal to our regimented urban dweller the dreams and achievements of 

civilisations far distant in time and space, it is also possible to count on 

an eager and enlightened public in the world of music, equaily prepared to 

listen to aural constructions as fanciful, as exotic and as fascinating as the 

more tangible edifices in stone. 

It has brought us of the Asian Music Circle in London great satisfaction 

during these years to bring to England, as well as to the great capitals 

of the Continent, the most distinguished musicians and dancers of India 

and other Asian countries, and to witness the growth in the public interest 

in the West since the end of the war, which opened up new worlds and 

left so many questions to be answered. 

There are many that must forever remain unanswered, but the value and 

the interest in life is precisely to penetrate ever more deeply into mysteries, 

and away from all that seems too obvious and too certain. Ata matter of 

fact, it is a false illusion, as there is nothing, even the most well-known and 

favourite objects, which can be taken entirely for granted, and I for one 

feel that by vefining our ear and our sense of perception, by listening to 

music so utterly strange, as the music on this record, we return to 

the works we know and love belonging to our own traditions with a 

refreshed interest and a capacity to react more sensitively and more intensely. @ @ 
YEHUDI MENUHIN 
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